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Newspapers: Fold flat; 
tie in bundles about 


12 inches high. 


HOLD your fire! You don’t want to 
burn up something we need to fight this 
war, do youP We need waste paper, more 
than 2,000,000 tons of it right away. Waste 
paper is mostly wood pulp, can be used 
over to make explosives, inside fittings of 
steel helmets, surgeons’ field trays, hun- 
dreds of things! And for cartons and 
packing cases te ship ammunition, plane 
parts, food, medicine, almost everything 
the Army and Navy uses. 

So all of us must save paper! Don’t 
burn it, or throw it away. Sort out your 


Magazines and Books: 
Tie in bundles about 
18 inches high. 


Cartons: Flatten; tie in 
bundles about 18 in. high. ¢asy-to-carry box or bund] 


old newspapers, magazines. Keep wrap- 
ping paper, envelopes, cartons, packages. 
Pack them properly (see below). When 
you have fifty pounds or more, call 
any junk dealer, who will pay you 
standard prices for waste paper. Or 
give your waste paper to any char- 
itable organization; most of them will 
carry it away if you ask them. Start 
now, today! Tell your neighbors 
and friends to lend a hand.  Let’s 
pile up mountains of waste paper, 
give the armed forces all they need! 


WASTE PAPER 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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INVESTMENT 


CIRCULATIONS 


Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable March 
10, 1944, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 15, 1944. 


Dividend. No. 30 , 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending February 29, 1944, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable March 
1, 1944, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 15, 1944. 


Wa ter A. PETERSON, Treasurer . 
January 27, 1944. 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DivipEND No. 181 
CoMMON DIvIDEND No. 145 


A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 


share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 20¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable March 20, 
1944, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on February 
23, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, January 26, 1944, 


COLUMBIAN 


CARBON COMPANY 


Eighty-Ninth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have deciared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record February 11, 1944, 
at M. 

GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 


BUTLER BROTHERS ) 


= 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of thirty- 
seven and one-half cents (37!4c) per 
share on Preferred Stock and a dividend 
of fifteen cents (15c) per share on Com- 
mon Stock outstanding of Butler 
Brothers, both payable March 1, 1944 
to holders at the close of business Feb- 
ruary 10, 1944, Checks will be mailed. 
Epwin O. Wack 


Secretary 
February 1, 1944 
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Back the 
MAN 
at the Front 


YOU 


Bought that 
EXTRA 


WaR Bonpb? 


Montgomery 
Ward 
President 

C. D. 

Ryan 


_ A retailer’s son 
—born in Buf- 
falo, New York. 

. Parochial 
school educated 
and completed his formal studies at 

Central High School. . . . Started his 

business career on the training staff 

of J. N. Adam & Company in Buf- 
falo, and after serving in many phases 
of retail merchandising he joined 

Montgomery Ward & Company in 

1932 as merchandise manager in 

charge of home furnishings—seven 

years later he was promoted to gen- 
eral merchandise manager, and in 

1940 was appointed vice president 

and elected to the board of directors 

—his elevation to the presidency 

came last month. Peacetime hobby is 

cruising on Lake Michigan, but his 
yacht, “Lady Eileen II,” is now in 

Government service. Favorite sports : 

golf, hunting and _fishing—ardent 

baseball fan. Father: one daughter. 


Lawrance 
Aeronautical 
President 
Rowland 
Burnstan 


surgeon’s 
son—born in 
Scranton, 


... Public 
school educated and graduated from 
Lafayette College (B.S. and A.M.; 
Phi Gamma Delta), and Columbia 
University (Ph.D. and Sigma Delta 
ing business with Lee & Villela 
(South America), but in 1927 was 
appointed research economist. with 


the New York State Commission for. 


Pennsylvania.. 


Began career in the export- 


the Revision of the Tax Law. ... In 
1930 he went abroad as a lecturer on 
economics, returning a year later to 
become an economist with the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and asso- 
ciate editor of the Survey of Current 
Business. ... . He left the Govern- 
ment in 1931 to become director of 
marketing research for Armour. & 
Company and later served as. busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Times 
and as professor of economics of 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota. .. . Joined Lawrance Aeronau- 
tical Corporation in 1943 as execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager, and was elected to the presi- 
dency last month. Father: two sons. 


New Jersey 
Power & 
Light 
President 
Hugh C. 
Thuerk 


A product of 
Buffalo, New 
York—son of a . 
textile  sales- 
man. Attended 
local public schools and completed his 
formal education at Purdue University 
(B. S. and MLS. in electrical engineer- 
ing ; Acacia and Sigma Xi)... . First 
job was as newspaper reporter, but 
in 1920 entered the electrical field as 
commercial engineering assistant 
with the Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company, . . . In 
1929 he joined the Utility Manage- 
ment Corporation as industrial sales 
manager, and had advanced to the 
position of general manager of sales 
of the successor company (Atlantic 
Utility Service Corporation) when 
he resigned in 1941 to become presi- 
dent of Bradford Electric Company. 
. . In late 1943 he was invited to 
assume the presidency of New Jersey 
Power & Light Company. Hobby: 
Philately. Favorite sports: golf and 
fishing—also an ardent baseball and 
basketball fan. Father: one son and 
two daughters (one now a WAVE). 


Greystone-Stoller 
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Finfoto 


Many stockholders express resentment when only a 


small part of wartime earnings is paid out in dividends. 
In most cases there are good reasons for a policy 
which should redound to the benefit of shareholders 


pogrom complaints are heard 
these days from stockholders 
who resent what they regard as nig- 
gardly dividend payments in the face 
of substantial wartime earnings. Al- 
though this sentiment on dividend 
policies is by no means limited solely 
to the railroad group, the kicks ap- 
pear most frequently from sharehold- 
ers in that field. 

This is doubtless because the rail- 
roads—favored by certain tax advan- 
tages—have been showing large per 
share earnings, while dividend pay- 
ments have been generally low and 
in some instances have continued to 
be entirely lacking. 


TYPICAL PLAINT 


The following comment received 
by the Frnancrat Wor tp is typical 
of the attitude taken by many share- 
holders : 

“I think it is shameful the way the 
directors of the Northern Pacific 
treat the shareholders. In 1942, the 
company earned $6.57 a share and 
last year over $10 a share, yet the 
stockholders get only $1 which is 
less than the road receives from the 
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Burlington. And the company has 
no early bond maturities.” 

The Northern Pacific has _ pros- 
pects of another very good year; the 
fact that the dividend recently paid 
was of the same amount as the only 
distribution made in 1943 does not 
necessarily signify that $1 a share is 
the maximum expectation for 1944. 
It is quite possible that another pay- 
ment will be made before the end of 
the year. Still, assuming that a total 
of $2 is paid in 1944, it might appear 
that the stockholders’ participation in 
profits is unduly meager. 

Northern Pacific like most of the 
other railroads whose profits have 
jumped sharply over the past few 
years, is buying large amounts of its 
bonds for retirement. Last year, debt 
reduction amounted to $10.1 million; 
nearly $7.3 million of the refunding 
and improvement 6s were acquired. 
Before the total was reduced by pur- 
chases effected last year, these bonds 
were outstanding in an amount of 
more than $100 million. 

These Series B 6s, as well as the 
Series C 5s (approximately $8 mil- 
lion outstanding) were issued to re- 


place the Northern Pacific’s share of 
the Northern Pacific-Great North- 
ern joint 6%s, and the two issues 
represent debt which was originally 
contracted in.the purchase of Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy stock. 

Dividends received on the Bur- 
lington stock have not been sufficient 
to cover interest requirements on the 
Series B and C bonds since 1931. 
The Burlington’s net earnings have 
increased sharply since 1940, but 
dividends on this stock were limited 
to $3 a share in both 1942 and 1943. 
The Burlington, unlike the Northern 
Pacific, has large early bond maturi- 
ties. With the further progress which 
will be made in reducing the Illinois 
Division first 3%s and 4s in 1944, 
these 1949 maturities will not be a 
serious problem. But to strengthen 
the Burlington’s credit, the owner 
roads’ income from this source has 
had to be restricted. 


FIXED CHARGES 


Northern Pacific reported deficits 
in 1932 and 1938, and the largest 
fixed charge coverage from 1933 
through 1940 was 1.14 times. Thus, 
although a sound financial position 
has been maintained, the desirability 
of reducing fixed charges seems ob- 
vious. Since it has not been feasible 
to refinance the high coupon bonds 
(the 6s have sold at large discounts 
in all recent years), the management 
can scarcely be criticized for using 
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the major part of current high earn- 
ings for retiring debt. 

This is doubly true of companies 
which escaped receivership by a nar- 


- row margin in the depression, and 


those which have large bond maturi- 
ties to meet within the next several 
years. Holders of Nickel Plate pre- 
ferred stock have been making some 
strong demands for dividends, but 
the management has taken a firm 
stand that substantial further debt re- 
duction must be accomplished before 
distributions are made. The 6 per 
cent notes which almost brought on 


bankruptcy on the successive ma- 
'turity dates have been fully retired, 
. as well as other debt, but the com- 
- pany still has substantial maturities 


to meet in 1947. 


ACCUMULATIONS LOWERED 
The Pere Marquette, which is an- 


other road the same group, made 
large payments on prior prefererice 


accumulations in 1936 and 1937, but 
reported a deficit of $2.2 million in 


1938 and earnings of only $2.93 .a 
share on the senior stock in 1939. 
Subsequent large earnings have been 
devoted to building up working capi- 
tal position and to debt retirement. 

In considering the extremely con- 
servative dividend policies of the 
New York Central, Southern Pacific, 
Southern Railway and other large 
systems, it is well to remember that 
these roads had to obtain substantial 
loans during the depression years to 
cover bond maturities, buy necessary 
equipment, and meet current accounts 
and other obligations. The total net 
amount of advances made by the RFC 
to railroads (including trustees and 
receivers), and purchases of securi- 
ties, was $849 million up to. Novem- 
ber 1, 1943. Furthermore, a number 
of companies borrowed sizeable sums 
from the banks. 


Although these advances have been . 


repaid in large part, and’ individual 


roads are now entirely free of float- 


ing debt, there are many carriers 
which either face maturity problems 


‘or a burden of fixed charges which 
is uncomfortably high in relation to 
average earnings. The postwar let- 
down in the railroad industry will 
probably not be as sharp as is gen- 
erally anticipated, but everyone rec- 
ognizes that the current high level 
of earnings is abnormal. Limiting 
dividends and concentrating on debt 


~ reduction is one of the best forms of 


insurance against a repetition of the 
bankruptcy wave of the early 1930s. 


DEBT BURDEN 


If railroad managements were not 
inclined to adopt this policy volun- 
tarily, they would be subjected to 
severe criticism by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The ICC’s 


. 1941 report declared that it would be 


-a mistake to ignore the fact that the 
railroads have “a very heavy burden 
of debt and that it may be a crippling 

»burden in the future, if earnings 
should radically decline... 

“We have noted with approval that 
(Please turn to page 25) 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION TRIMS SAILS 


Sinclair deal cuts net assets from $17.4 
to $10 million; all stockholders getting 
same offer but dissolution is not planned 


A the end of 1937, the Petroleum 
Corporation of America held in 
its investment portfolio 1.6 million 
shares of the common stock of the 


* Consolidated Oil Corporation, now 


Sinclair Oil Corporation by change 
of name. This represented nearly 40 
per cent of the market value of the 
entire portfolio, a wholly dispropor- 
tionate amount. 

Coming into 1944, the Sinclair in- 
vestment amounted to but 74,120 
shares and represented less than 5 
per cent of the portfolio at market 
prices. In 1938, 1940, 1941 and 1942, 
Petroleum supplemented its cash divi- 
dends with special distributions of 
one share of Consolidated for each 
five of its own, thus reducing its in- 
terest by 394,666, 383,780, 382,260 
and 372,260 shares, respectively. 

Meanwhile, Sinclair has long held 
a “working control” of Petroleum, 
now amounting to 783,776 shares out 
of a total of 1.85 million shares out- 
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standing, equivalent to about 42.3 per 
cent, but the two companies have re- 
cently agreed upon divorce. This will 
be, accomplished by surrender of the 
Sinclair-owned shares in exchange 
for the pro rata portion of the net 
assets they represent, less 1 per cent 
to cover transfer taxes and other in- 
cidental expenses. 


SINCLAIR’S ADVANTAGE 


The advantage to Sinclair will re- 
side in the “break up” of one invest- 
ment into numerous smaller and 
more marketable equities. The effect 
upon Petroleum Corporation, aside 
from its theoretical new indepen- 
dence, will be simply to shrink its 
size—net asset value as of the end of 
1943 would thus be reduced from 
$17.4 million to about $10 million— 
without, of course, having any appre- 
ciable affect on the per share equities 
of stockholders. 

The same exchange offer is to be 


made to other stockholders, so the 
shrinking process may carry further. 
For example, Adams Express Com- 
pany (with 135,600 shares of Petrol- 
eum, representing another 7.3 per 
cent, or about $1.3 million of the lat- 
ter’s portfolio at the market) made 
joint application with Sinclair to the 
SEC for, and was granted, exemption 
of the share exchange from provi- 
sions of the Investment Company 
Act. On the other hand, sizeable 
shareholders are said to have signi- 
fied their intentions to “stand pat,” 
and the management does not con- 
template dissolution. 

Individual shareholders of Petrol- 
eum Corporation may divide on the 
proposition, but they have not Sin- 
clair’s reason to accept. The excess of 
market value of equities they would 
receive over the price of their present 
stock (the 1943 close of 8% com- 
pared with an indicated liquidating 
value at the market of $9.40 per 
share) would hardly cover ultimate 
sale commissions. Moreover, since 
the trust has modest expenses and 
taxes, while it pays out the bulk of 
investment income, dividend advan- 
tages would be slight. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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VOTERS SHUN 
NORTHWEST POWER 
GIANT SCHEME 


Approval of bond issue in recent Oregon election 
of 2,000 voters would have imposed public owner- 
ship on 112 communities in Oregon and Washington 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


Or of the most fantastic schemes 
ever attempted in the United 
States was recently unmasked and de- 
feated by the voters of the Hood 
River People’s Utility District in Ore- 
gon. On January 7 they decisively 
rejected a plan, cooked up by a Wall 
Street promoter of public power proj- 
ects and a coterie of local interests, to 
authorize an issue of $175 million of 
revenue bonds, the proceeds of which 
would have financed the purchase of 
four privately owned electric utilities, 
serving most of populated Oregon and 
a sizable piece of Washington. 

Had this bond issue carried, it 
would have created a debt 28 times 
the assessed value of all taxable prop- 
erty in the Utility District and 25 
times all taxable property in Hood 
River County! To be sure, since 
these were to be ‘“‘revenue bonds” 
with interest and principal pdyable 
solely from profits derived from op- 
eration of the purchased utilities, they 
would not have been general tax 
obligations of the Hood River PUD. 
But that’s beside the point. 


PLAN DEFEATED 


Had the voters approved these 
bonds, it would have meant that some 
8,000 people—of whom only 2,000 
were registered voters and of whom 
only 1,428 were electric consumers— 
living in an area of approximately 100 
square miles, less than a fifth of the 
area of a predominantly rural Oregon 
county, could have forced public own- 
ership of electric, water, gas and 
steam heat utilities upon 70 Oregon 
communities with a population of 
around 430,000, and upon 42 Wash- 
ington communities with an aggregate 
population of 100,000. And _ this 
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doesn’t include any of the rural popu- 
lation of either state. 

Back in 1930, Oregon voters wrote 
a section into the state constitution 
which permitted the organization of 
people’s utility districts for the public 
ownership of electric, water, gas and 
steam heat utilities. Moreover, no 
limit was placed on the amount of in- 
debtedness which these districts— 
popularly known as PUDs—could 
contract.. And what’s more, imbedded 
in the law was a provision that any 


PUD could step far beyond its bor- . 


ders and acquire any utility. 


PROVISION OVERLOOKED 


This provision was overlooked 
until a couple of years ago, when the 
Oregon Supreme Court held that the 
Central Lincoln County PUD had 
acted within its legal rights when it 
bought the West Coast Power Com- 
pany, serving communities far re- 
moved from the PUD’s original field 
of operations. Seizing on the oppor- 
tunity thus created, a certain pro- 
moter chased out to Oregon, gath- 
ered together a few venturesome souls 
in Hood River County—the Hood 
River PUD had been organized in 
1939—and obtained a contract, as fis- 
cal agent, to buy anything in the way 
cf a privately owned utility he could 
find within shooting distance. Ac- 
cording to the Hood River News, his 
commission on the deal just defeated 
would have been $1,860,000. 

That deal called for the purchase 
of: Inland Power & Light, which op- 
erates the Ariel Dam in Washington 
and sells all of its power at wholesale ; 
Northwestern Electric, which serves 
two Oregon towns (one of them a 
part of Portland) and seven Wash- 


Allied News Photo 


Ernest R. Abrams 


ington communities ; Pacific Power & 
Light, which serves 26 Oregon towns 
(one of them is Hood River) and 36 
in Washington ; and Portland General 
Electric, which, in addition to that 
major part of Portland not served by 
Northwestern Electric, sells current 
in 43 other Oregon communities and 
in one itt Washington. 

Had these four privately owned 
electric utilities been acquired, this 
100 square miles of apple and pear 
orchard country in eastern Oregon 
would have owned practically every 
non-municipal electric utility in both 
Oregon and Washington for a radius 
of 150 miles, including the important 
city of Portland. 


PARALLEL EXAMPLE 


If New York voters were to follow 
Oregon’s example and adopt such a 
law, Syracuse, with 206,000 people, 
could form a District and buy Ni- 
agara Hudson Power Corporation, 
which serves most of up-State New 
York; Consolidated Edison, which 
supplies the metropolitan area; Pub- 
lic Service of New Jersey, and even 
Dusquesne Light, which serves Pitts- 
burgh. 

Or Toledo could buy and operate 
Detroit Edison Company, Dayton 
Power & Light, Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric and Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric. They might even take over In- 
dianapolis Power & Light and Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light. 

And as long as this law remains on 
Oregon’s books, we probably will not 
have heard the last of such schemes. 
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PROFIT POSSIBILITIES 


BACK DIVIDEND PREFERREDS 


Further progress in- reduction of preferred arrears is 
indicated for 1944. But not all settlements will be full cash 


M any of the recommendations of 
preferred stocks with dividend 
accumulations made from time to 
time in recent years by FINANCIAL 
Wortp for the use of speculative 
funds, have worked out quite well for 
the purchasers. Aided by compara- 
tively good earnings last year a num- 
ber of companies with preferred ar- 
rears have succeeded in either com- 
pletely clearing up back dividends or 
in substantially reducing these claims 
against earnings. 


CASH PAYMENTS 


Complete elimination in many in- 
stances has been obtained by capital 
reorganizations, but cash payments 
were made more frequently than in 
any other comparable period. With 
continuance of the present earning 
power, 1944 will undoubtedly see fur- 
ther reductions in the number of pre- 


ferred stocks with back dividend ac- 
cumulations. 

With three exceptions, all of the 
27 companies in the tabulation made 
payments on their preferred stock in 
1943. But one of the non-payers, Ar- 
mour, made a distribution early this 
year. 

Ten companies last year paid more 
than their regular rates, thereby 
reducing accumulations; four paid 
just the regular dividend, leaving ar- 
rears unchanged, while another ten 
companies failed to meet the regular 
rate and thus further increased their 
accumulations. However, in the latter 
group Real Silk Hosiery (which paid 
only $4 in 1943) has already declared 
a distribution of $8.75 a share for 
March 9 next, which is $1.75 above 
the regular payment. 

While complete clearance in cash is 
possible in cases where the total ac- 


cumulations are small in comparison 
with the companies’ holdings of cash 
and equivalent, and in relation to an- 
nual earnings, in other instances full 
elimination of arrears can be achieved 
only by capital reorganization. 

From a tax angle, there might be 
a definite advantage to numerous 
holders of the shares if arrears were 
to be settled by recapitalization, in- 
asmuch as any lump cash payment to 
individuals in the upper tax brackets 
would bear the full impact of the 
high tax rates now in effect. 


EX-DIVIDEND SALES 


A method by which a purchaser at 
lower prices could eat his cake and 
have it too, would be the sale (just 
prior to their going ex-dividend) of 
such shares as are about to receive a 
large cash payment. While the 
amount of the dividend would of 
course be fully reflected in the sales 
price (see FW, Dec. 29, ’43, p. 14), 
the proceeds over and above the or- 

(Please turn to page 23) 


Preferred Issues With Dividend Accumulations 


Amalgamated Leather 6% conv. ($50 par).... 
Amer. & Foreign Power $7 Ist (no par).. 


Amer. Woolen 7% 


Armour (Ill.) $6 prior conv. (no par) 


General Cable 7% 


National Supply $2 conv. ($40 par 


Penna.-Dixie Cement 7% conv. “A” (no par). 


Phillips-Jones 7% 


United Dyewood 7% 


Amer. Zinc Ld. & Smitg. $5 pr. conv. ($25 par) 
Austin, Nichols $5 “A” (no par).......... 
Bush Terminal Buildings 7%............. 
Certain-teed Products 6% prior........... 
Curtis Publishing $7 (no par)............. 
Follansbee Steel $5 
General Outdoor Adv. $4 part. (no par)... 
General Steel Castings $6 (no par)....... 
Maytag Co. $3 (no par)..............e08- 
Minneap.-Moline Power $6.50 (no par)... 


Pittsburgh Steel 542% prior conv......... 
Twin City Rapid Transit 7%.............. 
United Stores $6 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 6% part...... 
Ward Baking 7% ($50 par)............... 


Latest 


Holdings Divi- 

1941 1942 1942 1943 Per Share (000-Omitted) (000 Omitted) 1943 Price 
$4.82 $0.72 n$0.14 n$4.77 a$9.75 $432 $205 .00 33 
6.76 7.89 27.35 8.91 73.675 35,290 10,738 5.075 69 
codes 13.78 n4.74 12.26 72.75 25,462 8,878 8.00 73 
10.16 13.39 14.79 11.08 1.25 86 217 5.00 45 
h21.30 20.85 28.50 15,190 19,094 bNone 82 
4.47 9.31 p0.76 p6.18 32.75 924 683 3.50 73 
sont 4.88 8.13 q5.72 q7.27 43.00 3,010 955 c3.00 47 
1685 ql0.46 q6.96 37.50 2,526 2,687 None 61 
---- D10.28 D47.43 qD26.31 440.45 38.125 1,258 8,126 5.00 114 
$8.92 -515.58 t1.04 =10.15 31.50 1,100 1,923 i8.75 93 
20.09 qll.93 424.97 7.50 191 400 None 51 
cosy.” 18.57. ql1.98 q 0.73 52.50 788 5,648 700 . 9 
nak 9.62 0.39 q2.32 q3.83 2.00 199 2,711 3.00 40 
20.03 ql7.67 423.15 60.00 6,000 4,127 6.00 89 
acm 8.30 8.15 n4.71 n5.49 2.50 260 1,071 26.00 56 
ont 5.39 1.92 q1.05 q2.98 2.00 531 918 €2.00 35 
---- h21.04 h16.02 ... hl6.54 37.625 3,714 5,130 8.125 95 
8.35 q3.66 q9.45 7.50 2,096 12,954 3.00 27 
9.26 8.77 27.20 25.40 89.50 10,847 3,709 225 40 
56.47 x39.75 v2687 v1682 24.50 281 559 8.75 98 
42.13 32.05 422.93 1.375 82 4,632 17.875 61 
2.41 nl.72 n2.08 66.75 690 429 k4.00 100 
7.91 35.70 437.15 49.00 1470 . 7.00 76 
me 9.07 7.93 n4.17 n3.33 14.00 408 455 1.75 55 
o's ah 6.84 6.15 n3.37 n3.50 10.00 957 604 8.00 8&3 
Pete y6.32 ~ y4.59 83.50 17,790 9,038 3.00 55 
wes 0.59 485 m3.11 m5.16 53.30 13,635 3,715 4.00 47 


D—Deficit. a—After $1 payable March 1. b—Paid $1.50 Jan. 3, 1944. P. .75 m i % ended 
Sie 3, c—Paid $0.75 Jan. 3, 1944. e—Paid $0.75 Feb. 1, 1944. g—Twelve months 


p—4 months ended Aug. 31. 
ay 31. 


v—Six months ended 


6 


y—Fiscal year ended June 30. 


scal ended next 
2-$1.50 to be paid 


. 1944. k—$8.75 to be id March 9, 1944. m—42 ks de: a . n—Fi ° 
q—Nine months ended Sept. 30. r—Year ended April 50. s—Fi a Ton. coded Fale 
x—Fiscal year ended Nov. 30. 


an. 31, t—Six months ended July 31. 
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DIVERGENT TRENDS 


FOR STEEL 


Bethlehem again comes through in better 
shape than U.S. Steel. Earnings statements 
afford an interesting study in contrasts 


hile both major steel interests 

in their preliminary 1943 re- 
ports recorded gains in over-all rev- 
enues, as compared with 1942, from 
that item down through the list Beth- 
lehem Steel showed almost uniform 
improvement over the preceding year 
with an opposite trend in United 
States Steel’s results. The final net 
result showed Bethlehem’s profit as 
$8.57 per common share against 
$6.32 earned in the preceding year, 
while United States Steel’s net per 
common share dropped from $5.29 to 
$4.42. Bethlehem’s per share net was 
43 per cent in excess of its common 
stock dividend requirement of $6; 
U. S. Steel’s $4 dividend was earned 
with only 10.5 per cent to spare. 


SALES TOTALS 


Sales and revenues of U. S. Steel 
were $1,979.1 million last year against 
$1,861.9 million in 1942, the gain be- 
ing 6 per cent. Bethlehem, however, 
was able to report a gain of 19.3 per 
cent in its net billings, from $1,511.7 
million in 1942 to $1,802.9 million 
last year. Increased operating costs 
—largely in labor which was up from 
$782.6 million to $913.4 million, of 
which $869.2 million represented the 
payroll for 340,496 workers—brought 
U. S. Steel’s total income down to 
$316.9 million. This was $66.7 mil- 
lion under 1942. Bethlehem’s total 
income fell off only $3.1 million to 
$219.4 million. Big Steel’s net profit 
for the year dropped to $63.6 million 
from $71.2 million in 1942, while 
Bethlehem’s net increased $6.7 mil- 
lion to $32.1 million for last year. 

The preliminary reports for the 
year also disclosed other interesting 
contrasts, among them the expendi- 
ture during the year by U. S. Steel 
of $89 million for improvements and 
_ additions, and an unexpended balance 
for this purpose of $64 million, while 
Bethlehem’s outlay during the year 
was but $48.3 million, with $40.9 mil- 
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lion unexpended at the year-end. Al- 
though not specifically mentioned in 
the report, Bethlehem purchased from 
the Government, at the actual con- 
struction cost of $22 million, all of the 
integrated steel-making facilities fi- 
nanced by the Government on the 
corporation’s properties. In so doing 
Bethlehem removed the possibility of 
Government competition or owner- 
ship of facilities within the company’s 
own properties. 

Taxes bore less heavily on each 
company in 1943 than in the prior 
year. U. S. Steel estimated its Fed- 
eral income taxas as $88 million 
against $153.1 million paid in 1942, 
with state and miscellaneous taxes of 
$41.5 million vs. $48.3 million, the 
total of tax deductions being $129.5 
million as compared with $201.4 mil- 
lion in 1942. Bethlehem reported 
combined Federal and State income 
taxes as $129.6 million against $151.5 
million in the preceding period. 

Per share comparisons between the 
two are apt to mislead the investor 
unless all other factors are taken into 
consideration. United States Steel 
has almost four times as many shares 
of $7 preferred stock as Bethlehem 
(3.6 million shares against 933,887), 
and almost three times as many 
shares of common (8.7 million against 
just under 3 million), and the influ- 
ence of leverage on earnings must 
not be overlooked, with Bethlehem’s 
funded debt equivalent to about $54 
per share of common as against $16 
per share of debt for U. S. Steel. 

Bethlehem has gained steadily on 
its big rival in recent years. In 1939 
its net billings were $414.1 million, 
less than one-fourth the 1943 total, 
while U. S. Steel in that year re- 
ported sales and revenues of $904.2 
million, a bit less than half of last 
year’s figure. The following year 
saw Bethlehem’s totals up almost 50 
per cent to $602.2, while Steel gained 
but 19 per cent to $1,076.5 million. 


Finfoto Pouring Steel 
In 1941 Bethlehem jumped 60 per 
cent to $961.2 million, with the larger 
corporation improving its total by 50 
per cent to $1,620.5 million. 

Under normal conditions the man- 
ner in which Bethlehem appears to 
have been overtaking its big competi- 
tor would suggest that the leading 
steel maker eventually would be nosed 
out of its place at the head of the in- 
dustrial parade, and figures for the 
current year will be awaited with in- 
terest to see whether recent trends 
in their earnings are to carry still 
further. 


UNFILLED ORDERS 


A glance at Bethlehem’s statement 
of unfilled orders as of January 1, 
1944, offers one clue to the future. 
Of the total of $2,109 million with 
which Bethlehem entered the year 
$1,760 million or 83 per cent repre- 
sented shipbuilding contracts. 

While basically allied with steel 
making, shipbuilding faces a much 
less encouraging postwar prospect 
than other branches of the industry. 
Sinking of United Nations’ tonnage 
and the great need for ocean-going 
cargo and troop carriers, to say noth- 
ing of the naval expansion program, 
imposed a heavy strain on American 
shipbuilding facilities. Existing yards 
were extended, new ones established ; 
Bethlehem, the principal factor in 
shipbuilding, had 20 ways in opera- 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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MAKES 
RAPID PROGRESS 
BOND PLAN 


Bonds may soon be reduced to level at 
which dividend restrictions are removed 
under the McLaughlin Act readjustment 


he Delaware & Hudson Company 
solved the problem of the .$50 
million 1943 bond maturity by effect- 
ing a debt readjustment under the 
McLaughlin Act. This addition. to 
the Federal bankruptcy laws, ap- 
proved in October, 1942, provides a 
relatively expeditious and inexpensive 
means of meeting maturity problems. 
The experience of the D. & H. indi- 
cates that this legislation will be used 
by other railroads which have large 
amounts of bonds falling due over the 
next few years, but are not in need 
of reorganization for other reasons. 


PLAN APPROVED 


The plan, which has been approved 
by the required number of bondhold- 
ers and the ICC, was confirmed by a 
Federal Statutory Court on August 
3, 1943. It provided for a cash pay- 
ment of 10 per cent on principal of 
the first and refunding 4s, due May 1, 
1943, and extension of the balance 
for twenty years at the same rate of 
interest. 

The plan also calls for establish- 
ment of a sinking fund, requires the 
sale of securities in the general invest- 
ment portfolio before May 1, 1946, 
and places certain restrictions on di- 
vided payments. 

Under the terms of the plan, divi- 
dends on D. & H. stock are limited to 
one-sixth of net earnings until the 
outstanding extended bonds are re- 
duced to $25 million. Up to that 
time, any dividends paid must be 
matched by an equal payment into the 
sinking fund for the bonds, in addi- 
tion to the basic requirement of 66 2/3 
per cent of net income. When the 
outstanding bonds are reduced to 
$25 million, dividend restrictions are 
removed, and the maximum annual 
requirement for the sinking fund is 
limited to $500,000. (The amount 


available for this fund would have 
averaged about $1.5 million over the 
past four years.) 

The progress toward that goal has 
been surprisingly rapid. Of the $50 
million refunding 4s originally out- 
standing, about $2.2 million were held 
in the D. & H. treasury. Ten per 
cent principal payment, under the 
terms of the plan, reduced the amount 
outstanding to approximately $43 
million. 

Shortly after the final approval 
of the plan, the management turned 
over about $9 million of these bonds 


_ (which had been acquired on tenders 


and through open market purchases) 
to the sinking fund. Further pur- 
chases have doubtless been made, re- 
ducing the outstanding total to less 
than $34 million. 

It was recently announced that the 
subsidiary Hudson Coal Company 
had sold the Chateaugay Ore & Iron 
Company to Republic Steel, which 
has leased the properties since 1939. 
The price was not revealed, but the 
deal will doubtless result in a very 
sizeable tax deduction. When the 
Chateaugay properties were leased to 
Republic Steel, the Ore & Iron Com- 
pany owed Hudson Coal $15 million. 

Hudson Coal’s earnings (which 


have improved substantially since 


What Kind of Growth Stocks 
Are Most Attractive P 


How Renegotiation Works 
in England 


1939) are not included in consoli- 
dated earnings as calculated to de- 
termine sinking fund payments under 


the readjustment plan. But it ap- 
pears that—for tax purposes—a large 
part of the $15 million debt of Cha- 
teaugay could be written off in a con- 
solidated report of Delaware & Hud- 
son and subsidiaries. The tax saving 
would result in a substantial increase 
in the net income of the parent com- 
pany, further accelerating the sinking 
fund. 

Up to date information on the se- 
curity portfolio will not be available 
until the company’s annual report is 
issued. When the plan was consum- 
mated, investment holdings included 
several million dollars in railroad 
bonds (including large blocks of Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Pauls, Friscos 
and others which have shown large 
market appreciation), 304,600 shares 
of New York Central, and smaller 
blocks of railroad, utility and indus- 
trial shares. 


INVESTMENT HOLDINGS 


Delaware & Hudson’s plans for dis- 
posing of its investment portfolio— 
and particularly the interest in New 
York Central—have been a matter of 
conjecture in market circles for sev- 
eral years. Under the McLaughlin 
Act readjustment, the company has a 
little over two years to complete 
liquidation, but it seems probable that 
a large part of the portfolio will be 
sold before the end of 1944. Pro- 
ceeds up to $5 million will go 50 per 
cent to the sinking fund and 50 per 
cent for general corporate purposes ; 
all over $5 million must be paid into 
the sinking fund. 

The prospect that the extended 
bonds will be reduced to $25 million 
in the not distant future, thus remov- 
ing dividend restrictions, explains the 
unusual activity in D. & H. stock, 
which has been one of the leaders in 
volume of transactions in recent 
weeks. Another potential develop- 
ment which has increased market in- 
terest in this situation is the progress 
made in the readjustment of leased 
line obligations. 

According to current reports, plans 
will soon be announced for merger of 
the two important leased lines—AI- 
bany & Susquehanna and Rensselaer 
& Saratoga—with the D. & H., fof- 
lowing somewhat the same pattern as 
the plans which have been advanced 
for several of the Delaware, Lacka- 
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wanna & Western leased properties. 
Unlike the Lackawanna situation, the 
question of tax liabilities on D. & H. 
rental payments was settled long ago. 
However, it is believed that an ex- 
change of bonds can be worked out 
which would be to the advantage of 
both the lessee company and the 
leased line stockholders. (FW, De- 
cember 15, 1943). 

At all events, the statistical position 
of D. & H. stock has been greatly im- 
proved and, with good earnings in 
prospect for 1944, further gains in its 
status are indicated. From a longer 
term viewpoint, the speculative at- 
traction of the stock is debatable, in 
view of the secular decline in the hard 
coal business (the D. & H. is pri- 
marily an anthracite road) which will 
presumably be resumed after the war. 


N.Y. S.E. SHOWS FIRST 


PROFIT SINCE 1936 


RS the first time since 1936 the 
New York Stock Exchange last 
year had an operating profit. Ac- 
cording to the annual report released 
by Emil Schram, president, it was 
$676,509. in contrast to a net loss of 
$815,972 in 1942. No provision was 
made for income taxes because of 
the carryover provision of the pres- 
ent tax law. 

These figures do not include initia- 
tion fees of $228,000 in 1943 and 
$296,000 in 1942, as these are con- 
tributions to the capital investment 
of the Exchange. 

Gross revenue was $5,226,848, 
against $3,889,324 in 1942. Operat- 
ing expenses were $4,012,091 against 
$4,087,703, in both cases lower than 
in any of the twenty years preceding. 
Salaries and wages dropped from 
$2,508,059 to $2,473,246 and rent 
fell from $139,460 to $106,119. 

Net capital investment of the Ex- 
change rose in the year from $22,- 
901,102 to $23,814,967, which ad- 
vanced the book value of a seat from 
$16,662 to $17,320. The prices paid 
for seats rose during 1943 from $27,- 
000 to $47,000. 

In his report Mr. Schram compared 
operations in 1943 with those in 1938, 
the last year in which trading volume 
averaged more than 1,000,000 shares 
a day. Gross income was several 
hundred thousand dollars less than in 
1938, but expenses were cut $2,500,- 
000. 
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APPLIANCE 


MAKERS GOOD 
POSTWAR POSITION 


With few reconversion problems and a rapidly 


increasing backlog of deferred 


civilian 


demand, industry’s prospects are bright 


n any discussion of industries 
Livnich should be among the early 
beneficiaries of a return to peacetime 
activities, place must be accorded to 
the electrical equipment manufac- 
turers, particularly those specializing 
in household appliances or in the nu- 
merous light industrial devices and 
equipment which will be in demand 
by heavier industries engaged in their 
own reconversion. 

Since the early days of our par- 
ticipation in the war, production of 
virtually all types of electrically oper- 
ated household appliances for civilian 
use has been banned or heavily re- 
stricted, and while some relaxation 
of controls has been indicated from 
time to time no significant change has 
yet taken place. In the meantime, a 
steadily increasing backlog of de- 
ferred civilian demand has accumu- 
lated. 


PRODUCTION HALTED 


Manufacture of radio equipment 
for civilian use was suspended April 
22, 1942, and was followed by sus- 
pension of production of refrigera- 
tors and vacuum cleaners, this order 
becoming effective in April 30. 

At 15-day intervals thereafter to 
June 15, similar orders were issued 
applying to washers and _ ironers, 
toasters, grills and other small appli- 
ances, and sewing machines. 

The change-over to wartime pro- 
duction brought few conversion prob- 
lems. Many of the normal products 
turned out were readily adapted to 
war purposes. But heavy outlays for 
plant expansion were required in 
many instances, particularly among 
the makers of heavier equipment, 
while the Government financed new 
plants for the production of both 
standard and new items. In the 
main, war margins have proved sat- 


isfactory after renegotiations and 
voluntary price cuts. 

Output of many of the products on 
which the industry has concentrated 
has been at such a pace that there 
has been a substantial accumulation 
of supplies, and with the military 
needs now nearing the stage where 
replacement demands will predomi- 
nate, the probabilities are that pro- 
duction volume will ease off and that 
unfilled orders will be cut back. 

With the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements planning the resumption 
of appliance manufacturing, the in- 
dustry faces two related problems: 
reconversion and the protection of 
trade positions. Indications are that 
at the outset a small amount of pro- 
duction will be permitted, restricted 
to plants with available labor and 
facilities, and where raw materials 
will not be a major problem. The 
protection of trade positions in estab- 
lished products is a problem that will 
require to be worked out along with 
the progress of the industry’s return 
to normal operation, and it is likely 
that a quota system will be devised in 
order that no manufacturer may ob- 
tain an advantage, even though un- 
sought, over competitors. 


FEW OBSTACLES 


There are few physical obstacles to 
reconversion. Some of the concerns 
should be able merely to divert their 
principal products from military to 
civilian channels, but this applies 
principally to light products for in- 
dustrial use such as motors, fuses, arc 
welders, and certain types of fans, air 
conditioners, and similar equipment. 
In the main, however, it will be a di- 
rect switch back to prewar products, 
and no lengthy change-over period 
appears in prospect for any of the 


(Please turn to page 31) 
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Ratings are from the FinaNciAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1944 


Black & Decker ore 

Price of 18 compares with peace- 
time 1937 high of 38. (Reg. $1.60 
an. div.) Sales climbed from $7 mil- 
lion in 1940 to $12 million in 1941, 
$16.2 million in 1942 and $19.9 mil- 
lion in the September, 1943, fiscal 
year, but reported net, after rising 
from $2.82 to $3.78, receded to $1.72 
and $1.68 per share on narrowed war 
profits. Last year’s net was after 
$9.02 vs. $6.47 taxes on income and 
$1.54 vs. $1.28 contingencies (the 
latter since charged 56 cents in rene- 
gotiation adjustment—1943 is sub- 
ject to renegotiation). Company’s 
portable tools and fractional horse- 
power motors are expected to be in 
good demand after the war. The first 
(December) quarter netted 92 vs. 55 
cents per share. 


Commercial Solvents C+ 
War-peace prospects suggest reten- 
tion, around 15. (Ind. 60-cent an. 
div. yields 4%.) National leader in 
butyl alcohol and among the leaders 
in ethyl alcohol, company also is nor- 
mally important in distilled grain al- 
cohols and bulk whiskies, and has a 
wide range of by-products, including 
vitamin and other food supplements, 
magnesia insulating materials, nitro- 
paraffins and an improved lacquer 
base. Most products are derived from 
natural fermentation of corn and mo- 
lasses. A new $134 million penicillin 
plant has just gone into production 
and plans contemplate an important 
position therein, as well as major ex- 
pansion in nitroparaffins. Net in the 
first nine months of 1943 was 75 vs. 
63 cents per share a year before. 
Continental Insurance A 
At 45, appeal lies in income sta- 
bility and inflation hedge characteris- 
tics. (Reg. $1.60 an. div. and usual 
40-cent extras*together yield 44%.) 
Occupies well-intrenched position 
among fire insurance leaders, and 
dominates the great “America Fore” 


group writing most other insurance 
but life. Last year, reduced premi- 
ums earned and increased expenses 
were far outweighed by 12 per cent 
less losses, so underwriting profit was 
$1.15 vs. 35 cents per share. As 
usual, net investment income con- 
tributed more, at $2.04 vs. $2.09 per 
share, while market value of securi- 
ties gained $6.44 per share. Risks 
and obligations are in dollars, assets 
largely in equities which should ap- 
preciate with inflation. 


Davison Chemical C+ 

Diversification and retaimed war 
earnings are lessening speculative 
risk; recent price 14. (Single $1 
June div. yields 7.1%.) Price squeezes 
and exhaustion of tax credits may 
prevent increase ‘in June year earn- 
ings over 1942-43’s $2.51 per share, 
but fertilizer demand should continue 
heavy during and for some time after 
the war while continued diversifica- 
tion is constructive. Company also 
produces silica gel, sulphuric acid, 
cottonseed oil, phosphoric acid, cas- 
tor oil and fluorides, and has large 
deposits of phosphate rock in Florida 
and sulphur-bearing pyrites in Cuba. 
At mid-year, cash alone exceeded all 
current liabilities. 


Emerson Electric C+ 

On the N. Y. Curb around 9; re- 
markable war performance should 
improve company's peacetime rank 
and prospects. (Qu. div. raised from 


10 to 15 cents in Sept.; 60-cent an. 


div. yields 6.7%.) September fiscal 
year sales of $83.2 million not only 
were up 57 per cent over 1941-42, 
but were 22 times those of prewar 
1939. Common earnings equalled 
$7.60 vs. $5.09 per share before taxes, 
and $2.01 vs. $1.57 after. No refund 
was required upon renegotiation of 
1942 business. Aircraft gun turrets 
are war specialties, but record volume 
has also been scored by regular prod- 
ucts, which include electric motors, 


fans and other household, farm and 
industrial appliances. Management 
reports :—“An extraordinarily large 
amoumt of peacetime business” al- 
ready has been booked. 


Florence Stove B 

Priced about 36, stock should 
prove a decided peace beneficiary. 
(Ind. $2 an. div. yields 5.6%.) Post- 
war potentials for ranges, furnaces 
and heaters, of which company is an 
outstanding manufacturer, appear to 
have attained sizeable proportions 
through mid-1942 ban- on civilian 
business, and recent relaxation of re- 
strictions should smooth reconversion. 
On war production, nine months’ net 
equalled $1.82 vs. $1.89 per share a 
year before, even after tripled taxes 
on income ($3.93 vs. $1.32 per share) 
and a new contingency reserve (66 
cents per share). Sears, Roebuck 
connection assures postwar distribu- 
tion, and there are possibilities in 
company’s hopper-type stoker permit- 
ting smokeless combustion of bitu- 
minous coal. 


Goodyear B 

Trade and market positions, war 
performances and postwar prospects 
warrant retention, at 38. (Ind. $2 
an. div. yields 5.3%.) Company has 
this year completed its synthetic rub- 
ber construction involving $28.9 mil- 
lion DPC expenditures and providing 
150,000 tons annual capacity. Mean- 
while, the Jackson (Miss.) plant al- 
ready has been changed back from 
cannon to tire production and others 
are to follow. In 1943, company de- 
veloped new flexible plastic tubing, 
Cycleweld process for cementing met- 
als and other materials, and a syn- 


_ thetic sponge rubber; also opened 


tire and mechanical rubber goods 
plant in Mexico City. Net increased 
from $4.68 per share in 1941 to $5.46 
in 1942, and in the first half 1943 to 
$2.82 from $1.24 per share a year 
before. 
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Hygrade Food Products Cc 

Although price of 12 (N. Y. Curb) 
is ten times the 1942 low, it is less 
than three times sharply increased 
net. (Paid 30 cents in Aug., 70 cents 
in Dec.) In the October year, sales 
of this important meat packer broke 
all records in advancing $12.6 million 
(14.3 per cent) to well past the $100 
million mark and, although Federal 
income taxes jumped to $2.86 from 
$1.09 per share, reported net climbed 
to $4.24 from $2.25 per share. Dur- 
ing the year, funded debt was reduced 


by $329,100 ; in addition the $1.6 mil-. 


lion short-term bank loans were fully 
repaid. 


Liggett & Myers B+ 

Generous ratio of price (73) to 
earnings appears warranted by quali- 
fication as peace beneficiary. (Reg. 
$3 an. div. plus usual 50-cent extra, 
yields 4.8%.) Advantage of $52.9 
million (18 per cent) sales gain last 
year was offset principally by OPA 
refusal to permit price advances to 
preserve profit margins against in- 
creased tobacco costs, although minor 
factors were increased; income taxes 
($6.04 vs. $5.28 per share) and a 
new contingency reserve (16 cents). 
Thus, reported net receded slightly 
to $4.52 from $4.55 per share on 
combined A and B stocks—which are 
alike except that the latter has no 
voting power. 


Mengel Company 

Still speculative, but much t- 
proved peacetime prospects suggest 
more than commensurate long term 
possibilities around 9. (Single 25-cent 
Dec. div. yields 2.8%.) Close affilia- 
tion of company (southern hardwood 
and pine lumber, veneers, plywood 
wallboards and panels, kitchen cabi- 
nets and other furniture, wood and 
corrugated shipping’ containers) with 
U. S. Plywood (northern hardwoods 
and western softwoods) is empha- 
sized by first of proposed chain of 
joint plywood warehouses in Louis- 
ville. In 1942, net was $1.45 vs. 
$2.57 in 1941; in the first three quar- 
ters of 1943 it was 76 vs. 87 cents a 
year before. Mengel and U. S. Ply- 
wood have long cooperated in dis- 
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tribution of plywood products and 
jointly developed Flexglass. 


New York Central c+ 

Price of 17 is but 13% times 1943 
net and apparently over-discounts 
postwdt uncertainties. (Paid $1 in 
Jan. as a year before; $1.50 total in 
1943 yields 8.8%.) Favorable De- 
cember comparison brought final 
1943 net up to $9.73 from $7.61 per 
share in 1942, notwithstanding sharp- 
ly increased wages and nearly dou- 
bled taxes (latter $11.74 vs. $6.19 
per share in the first eleven months). 
Company reduced its debt by $26.4 
million in 1943, and at the same time 
increased its net working capital to 
no less than $115.4 million from 
$47.6 million from one November to 
the next. Although the stock is 38 
points under its 1937 peacetime high, 
subsequent ‘surplus earnings over 
dividends totalled $19.23 per share— 
exceeding current quotations. (Also 
FW, Sept. 22.) 


Punta Alegre Sugar 

Traded “over the counter,’ stock 
at 13 discounts earnings recovery. 
In the September year, reduced sugar 
and syrup revenues and particularly 
sharp reduction in other revenues, to- 
gether with’ increased operating ex- 
penses, slashed net to 88 cents from 
$4.82 per share in 1941-42 (adjusted 
for 5-for-1 split-up). This year, de- 
creed crops indicate 940,000 bags of 
sugar and invert molasses equivalent 
as against a restricted 682,550-bag 
quota in 1943. An independent con- 
cern is building a large alcohol dis- 
tillery on the Cuban properties in 
which each will share half of profits 
and Punta Alegre will have a two- 
year option on full control. 


Texas Company Jide 

Among the soundest of the inte- 
grated oil shares; price, 48. (Reg. 
$2 an. div. yields 4.2%.) Company 
reported for the first nine months of 


1943 a net of $2.68 vs. $2.43 per 


share a year before, after 74 cents 
postwar contingencies in each period. 
Last year marked discoveries of new 


*FW does not rate “over-the-counter” stocks. 


shallow oil and gas fields in Texas, 
commencement of a $16 million high- 
octane gasoline refinery on Los An- 
geles harbor; acquisition of the Selby 
Oil & Gas, Lewis Petroleum, Mon- 
tour Production and Arthur Brewer 
Companies (including 12,000 acres in 
Tex., Okla., Kans., Ind. and II. 
grossing 7,700 barrels of crude 
daily) ; and acquisition of over 300,- 
000 shares ($14.5 million market 
value) of its own stock. (Also FW, 
Oct. 6.) 


United Drug Cc 

Greatly improved position and out- 
look justify speculative commitments 
around 13. Company is reported to 
have about cleared up its former bur- 
densome leases, with new agreements 
on a profit-based sliding scale with 
cancellation privileges. Last year, it 
replaced $30 million subsidiary 5s 
with $20 million 344s and $10 mil- 
lion $4.75 preferred stock, saving -25 
cents per annum on its equity stock. 
Several new products have been add- 
ed by an alert research department, 
including substitute raw materials. 
Nine months’ net was $1.33 in 1943 
as against $1.13 in 1942, despite sub- 
stantially higher taxes and final net 
probably approached the $2 mark. 
Dividend resumption appears a near- 
by prospect. (Also FW, Aug. 4.) 


Warner Bros. Pictures Cc 

Retention of holdings, as a specu- 
lation, is fully warranted by recent 
trade and financial progress. (Pfd. 
arrears cleared and issue redeemed 
im 1943.) Against August-year earn- 
ings, company charged $4.5 million 
net losses on fixed assets, equivalent 
to $1.22 per share, and taxes on in- 
come rose to $3.75 from $2.23 per 
share. It was unnecessary to repeat 
1942’s 22-cent contingency reserve, 
however, so earnings held at $2.12 
vs. $2.20 per share, thanks to a $12.6 
million (10.5 per cent) gain in rev- 
enues. Warner has higher quality 
films on hand this year and, besides 
advantageous refunding and the pre- 
ferred stock retirement, reduced over- 
all funded debt from $49.1 million to 
$45.5 million last year. (Also FW, 
Oct. 6.) 
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WHY NOT Everyone is doing it. 
CUT OUT Doing what? Their 
SMEARING share in the war ef- 


fort. Some are do- 
ing it right, and others wrong. I am 
led to this observation by the un- 
usual activities on the part of the 
Department of Justice in its efforts 
to run down business combinations 
which, in the opinion of its numerous 
Sherlock Holmes, have the slightest 
taint or suspicion of acting in a man- 
ner to restrain the free flow of trade. 

Corporations today feel they live 
under a cloud in a suspicious age, 
though they have earnestly strived to 
conduct their affairs honestly. The 
Department of Justice does not seem 
to care about the time of occurrence 
of some of the practices about which 
it complains, for in some of its cases 
it goes back many years antedating 
our entrance into the war, despite the 
assurances from high sources that 
such prosecutions would be suspend- 
ed while the nation is in the midst of 
hostilities. 

But this unnecessary haste and 
meddling activity is not as censurable 
as the use of harsh words and crimi- 
nal allegations with which the De- 
partment sprinkles the indictments it 
has drawn. If anything smells of de- 
liberate smearing, they certainly do. 

In two notable cases recently such 
injustice sticks out like the proverbial 
sore thumb: the du Pont and Im- 
perial Chemical case, and in the in- 
stance of Chase Bank of New York. 

In the first the charge was operat- 
ing a cartel and conspiring to side- 
step the Sherman Act. The bank, on 
the other hand, was charged with 
dealing with the enemy, which is vir- 
tually alleging treasonable actions. 
These are harsh words and of a char- 


acter that would hold these defen- 
dants, who are not guilty merely be- 
cause they are indicted, up to public: 
contempt and suspicion. Both the 
bank and the corporations have en- 
joyed the highest reputations for ex- 
emplary conduct of their affairs, and 
this smearing of their reputations is 


‘not only unwarranted, but reprehen- 


sible. 
The Department of Justice, which 
should conduct its investigations in 


‘an equitable and just manner, is the 


last branch of the Government where 
smearing should be indulged. 


LEAVES From the numeérous 
A SOUR letters FINANCIAL 
TASTE Wor-p receives from 


disgruntled holders of 
life insurance policies it is evident 
that the 6 per cent interest rate the 
majority of these companies charge 
for loans leaves a sour taste and does 
not add to their good repute with the 
public. These critics cannot under- 
stand why the companies should 
charge this high rate when the finan- 
cial pages of the newspapers carry 
announcements of private concerns 
willing to make loans for less than 
half the interest rates they impose. 
Frankly the FrnanctaL Wortp 
believes much of this criticism is 
justified. We fail to understand why 
the companies persist in a policy that 
can only cultivate the public’s ill will. 
There is no safer loan than those 


on their own policies; not even Gov- 


ernment bonds, for these loans are 
made or the cash surrender value of 
the policies, and this is less than the 
policy holders have paid into their 
companies. 

It is difficult to explain this short- 
sighted policy by the companies. 


WHITE William Allen White 
SPIED was more than a great 
THE ILLS journalist, he was a 


homely philosopher 
who in later years was regarded by 
the natives of the sunflower state as 
their own Plato, the expounder of 
liberal. and unhampered principles of 
sound government. 

His wide knowledge and capability 
of putting his ideas in writing in sim- 
ple and trenchant words was not ac- 
quired, but was a rare gift which 
gained in richness as Mr. White grew 
older. 

When only 28 years of age, dis- 
gusted with the crack pot theories ad- 
vocated by the Jerry Simpson sockless 
school of Kansas populists, no less 
unbalanced than their present day 
New Dealer counterparts, he gave 
birth to that famous editorial “What's 
the matter with Kansas?”—a blast 
that made them appear ridiculous. 

He keenly blazoned those ills to 
the world, as later and throughout 
his useful life he exposed similar false 
political sophisms. Now that his 
voice has been silenced, he and his 
sage observations will be sorely 
missed. 

What as a young editor he clearly 
saw was afflicting Kansas could as 
well be applied-in a broader scale to 
the country at large. We have had 
ten years of hair-brained panaceas 
thought up by crack pot theorists 
who have believed they were divinely 
appointed to mold human nature into 
a different form. 

Yet White lived to see Kansas re- 
cover from her spree of fantasies, and 
at his death he was on the way to- 
ward witnessing a similar recupera- 
tion from many of the ills which 
plague our national political life. 
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CREDIT 
POOLS 
NOT ENOUGH 


Henry J. Kaiser’s 
suggestion for the 
establishment of a 
credit pool to en- 
courage risk enterprises after the war 
is over, in which jack-pot banks, in- 
vestment trusts, industry, labor and 
even the Government should have a 
stake, has received widespread pub- 
licity. 

It all seems so plausible that it has 
appealed strongly to many as one-of 
the most practical suggestions yet put 
jorward to provide for the capital re- 
quirements of new businesses, or such 
existing ones as may need financial 
aid. 

But there is a concealed bug in the 
machinery that Kaiser has. blue- 
printed on paper. To be inviting 
enough to attract private capital— 
whether it is a billion or half a mil- 
lion—such a credit pool would have 
to have for its background a profit 
incentive. 

Within our present tax structure 
there is no provision for gains com- 
mensurate with the risks entailed in 
such an enterprise. And without 
prospect of adequate recompense, the 
idea of a credit pool would resolve 
itself into a stagnant pool. 


FIRST In much of our post- 
HURDLE war planning we have 
TO CROSS our thoughts idealisti- 


cally fixed on the 
stars above, without proper appre- 
ciation of the great need there is to 
get down to bedrock realism. 

The moment the bells ring, an- 
nouncing the glad tidings that the 
war is over, one of our most crucial 
homefront problems will rear its 
head, and it wilf first have to be 
soived before we can really resume 
long term growth. 

On the Government’s hands there 
will be surplus goods that have cost 
billions of dollars. Were these sup- 
plies thrown on the market for what- 
ever is obtainable, the direct result 
would be a severe decline in prices— 
it happened after the last war. 

Some plan or method must be 
devised whereby these surpluses can 
be segregated and gradually ab- 
sorbed, and that will require the 
strategy of our best industrial mind. 

This is one of the first and most 
formidable hurdles we will have to 
jump before we land on firm ground 
where we can begin to realize our 


long range postwar opportunities. 
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HOW 


INVEST 


Portfolio affords good diversification, enhance- 
ment possibilities and an attractive aver- 
age yield of 6.7 per cent. The first of a series 


hose investors with limited capi- 

- tal who nevertheless are in posi- 
tions to assume the reasonable “busi- 
nessman’s risks” associated with the 
pursuit of appreciation, are perhaps 
even more in need of competent 
guidance than are those of greater 
means, 

Such investors may or may not be 
“beginners,” but like other investors, 
their individual circumstances and 
problems will differ in numerous par- 
ticulars. For, the purposes of this 
program, an average situation must be 
assumed. Necessary risks must be as 
well diversified as may be possible 
under the particular limitations in- 
volved. Potentialities for capital en- 
hancement must be present as instru- 
mentalities for estate building. Fairly 
generous yields are desirable either 
to supplement other income or grad- 
ually to augment capital. 

A middle course must be steered 
between the extremes of investment 
rank, between the low yields of high- 
est grade media and the suspiciously 
high yields of the lower grades, and 
between the dangerous issues that 
could score spectacular advances but 
likewise could show heavy losses, and 
those representing fully matured 
businesses where stability has suc- 
ceeded growth possibilities. Such a 
middle course, we believe, is well il- 
lustrated in the seven equities in the 


portfolio presented in the accompany- 
ing tabulation. 

Here will be -found represented 
the world’s greatest and one of its 
strongest railroads, capable of earn- 
ing money under practically any con- 
ditions—normally well in excess of 
present dividend requirements. Here, 
too, is one of America’s major oil 
companies, fairly well integrated and 
growing in crude petroleum reserves 
and capacity. 

The normally great installment 
credit banking business is represented 
by a company which has filled in the 
wartime void with expansion of nor- 
mal factoring operations, increased 
commercial loans and acquisition of 
manufacturing enterprises of perma- 
nent importance; business machines 
are represented by one of the sound- 
est specialists with a good past record 
and postwar prospects; food special- 
ties by the third largest cracker and 
cookie baker, with further growth 
possibilities. 


MERCHANDISE SHARES 


In addition, merchandising is rep- 
resented by one of the smaller but 
second oldest of the so-called “five- 
and-ten” variety chains; and the se- 
cularly growing tobacco industry by a 
venerable entity that has scored well 
above-average growth in sales. 


(Please turn to page 29) 


A $3,000 EQUITY PORTFOLIO 
Recent 
Market Recent 

Shares Issue (Dividend) Price Value Income 
30 shs. Burroughs Adding Machine ($0.80)... 13 $390 $24.00 
10 shs. Commercial Credit ($3)............. 39 390 30.00 
25. sh... Lorillard, .P. ($1.20)... « 18 450 30.00 
25 shs. McCrory Stores ($1.00)............. 16 400 25.00 
20 shs. Pennsylvania Railroad ($2.50)....... 28 «560 50.00 
30 shs. Tide Water Assoc. Oil ($0.85)....... 14 420 25.50 
20 shs. United Biscuit ($1.00).............. 21 420 20.00 
13 
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PARITY 


BAR 


PRICE BOOM 
IN-FARM PRODUCTS 


OPA ceilings have generally been fixed at 
levels above parity prices, which rise with 
the cost of goods purchased by farmers 


‘sp arity” is back in the news, with 
the announcement by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of a program for 
postwar expansion of food production. 


One of Mr. Wickard’s recommenda-. 


tions is “parity income for farmers, 
based upon a new and improved for- 
mula for farm prices.” 

Farm income has not been closely 
related to parity levels for farm prod- 
ucts, for several reasons: Open mar- 
ket prices have frequently been far 
out of line with parity prices, reflect- 
ing surplus stocks, as well as other 
factors of supply and demand. The 
farmer’s income depends upon the 
size of his crops, as well as unit prices, 
not to mention the “benefit payments” 
received from the government. Never- 
theless, parity has been an important 
factor in determining farm income. 
_ Crop loans have been based upon 
a percentage of parity prices. During 
the years of heavy surpluses, a large 
part of crops of cotton, wheat and 
other commodities went into govern- 
ment loaris (which were generally not 
repaid) because more could be real- 
ized than through open market sales. 
This situation has been largely re- 
versed, because of the rapid disap- 
pearance of surpluses of farm com- 
modities other than cotton. But it 
may arise again after the war; the 
Economic Stabilization Act provides 
that loans of 90 per cent of parity 
must be continued for two years after 


the cessation of hostilities, beginning — 


with January following the war’s end. 

The base for parity prices is the 
period from August 1, 1909, to July 
31, 1914, a time of general prosper- 
ity for agriculture. Every month, the 
Department of Agriculture computes 
prices received for farm products, and 
also the prices paid by the farmer for 
about 170 items needed for family 
maintenance and farm operation. As 


14 


recently observed by the OPA, “many 
of the prices which farmers pay are 
themselves directly influenced by the 
movement of farm prices, since farm 
commodities in raw or processed state 
bulk large in the index of prices paid 
by farmers. That index includes the 
prices of feeds, seeds, processed foods 
and clothing.” 

The averages of “prices received” 
and “prices paid” are compared with 
the base period, and parity prices are 
calculated to give the farmer a return 
for his products equal in purchasing 
power to the prices which prevailed 
in 1909-14. However, for many years, 
parity prices were far above the mar- 
kets. From 1929 through 1941, the 
ratio of prices received to prices paid 
ranged from 52 to 92 per cent. © 


ACT OF 1942 


The executive order issued shortly 
after Congress passed the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 ruled that 
agricultural commodities “shall be sta- 
bilized, so far as practicable, on the 
basis of levels which existed on Sep- 
tember 15, 1942.” At that time, cot- 
ton and grains were selling below 
parity, but livestock and other farm 
products were well above parity lev- 
els, with the result that the over-all 
ratio was 107 per cent. 

The fect that farm prices have not 
been effectively stabilized at the Sep- 
tember, 1942, level is shown by sta- 
tistics computed by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. As of Decem- 
ber 15, 1943, the farm product price 
index had risen to 197 per cent of the 
1909-14 base, compared with 163 in 
the 1942 “stabilization month.” Agri- 
cultural commodities averaged 117 per 
cent of parity, showing that prices 
paid to farmers advanced more rapid- 
ly than the prices paid by the farmer. 

The Stabilization Act prohibited 


the OPA from fixing the price of any 
agricultural product below the higher 
of (a) the parity price, or (b) the 
highest price in the period from Janu- 
ary 1 to September 15, 1942. Even 
if ceilings had been immediately 
placed, and held, at parity levels, farm 
products would have been permitted 
a moderate advance since September, 
1942. Parity prices have risen auto- 
matically since that time because of 
the advance in goods bought by farm- 
ers. This is shown by the following 
tabulation of parity prices for corn, 
wheat and cotton: 


Corn Wheat Cotton 
(bu.) (bu.) (Ib.) 


Sept., 1942 ... $0.97 $1.34 18.85c 
April, 1943 .. 1.04 1.43 20,09c 
Sept., 1943 ... 1.06 1.46 20.46c 
Dec., 1943 ... 1.08 1.49 20.83c 


Ceiling prices were imposed on corn 
early in 1943, and on hogs a few 
months later, but the OPA has shown 
reluctance to act on primary farm 
products, even in cases where dimin- 
ishing supplies have caused soaring 
prices. Maximum prices were not 
fixed for wheat until recently (last 
November for soft wheat; January 4 
for hard wheat) despite an advance of 
about 40 cents a bushel between early 
September and the: end of 1943. 
Ceilings on wheat and other farm 
products have been fixed above parity, 
and are generally so high that trading 
in futures continues at levels below 
the OPA maximums. The major ex- 
ception is corn; dealings in corn fu- 
tures have been suspended. 

_ Thus, it will be seen that parity 
levels have not prevented a boom in 
farm product prices. There is noth- 
ing to stop the OPA from placing, or 
adjusting, its ceilings at points far 
above parity. Furthermore, Secretary 
Wickard’s program is only one of a 
number of indications that the parity 
formula will be “modernized,” sooner 
or later, along lines which will raise 
parity prices substantially. Even in 


the absence of a new formula, parity 
prices will continue to rise as long as 
there is an upward trend in manufac- 


tured goods. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


War loan drive, and increasing tempo of the war in all 
theatres, are factors tending to hold back stock price 
improvement. Market's highs for the year will be found 
considerably above prevailing levels. 


THE PACE of the war has now been stepped up on 
all fronts and we now are entering the most active 
phase of the conflict. To non-military observers, 
at least, it seems quite certain that the long ex- 
pected invasion of the European Continent is only 
a matter of weeks away, while American forces 
have already begun to occupy prewar territory of 
the island empire of Japan. There can be no doubt 
concerning the ultimate outcome of these cam- 
paigns. In fact, General Montgomery has stated 
that the European phase of the war can be ended 
this year. 


BUT IN THE meantime, there will be uncertainty 
concerning various details of the campaigns, and 
there is always the possibility of unexpectedly 
strong resistance delaying matters longer than had 
been anticipated. In face of this impending 
change of scene it is not to be wondered that the 
main body of stocks has recently been performing 
in somewhat ragged manner. However, the market 
has been doing little worse than following a see-saw 
pattern, for the net decline in the industrial average 
for the past two weeks has been less than two 
points, and advances have occurred in five of the 
twelve trading sessions. 


DESPITE THE undecisive action of the industrial 
shares, the railroad stock average again made a new 
high during the week, undoubtedly in belated recog- 
nition of the fact that, while the carriers have 
passed their earnings peak, the improvement in their 
results that has come with the war is no mere flash 
in the pan, and will in all probability persist in sub- 
stantial degree into the postwar years. 


STOCK PRICE strength has not, however, been con- 
fined to the rail group. Each day has seen a dozen 
or more issues of diversified character making new 
highs for the year or longer, while the new lows 
have been decidedly in the minority, and occa- 
- sionally have been missing completely. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to recall that some students 
of market movements hold that, as long as the 
number of new highs each day is greatly in excess 
of the new lows, regardless of what the averages 
may be showing, the longer term trend of the 


market remains upward and a resumption of the 
forward movement is but a matter of time. 


THE UTILITY stock average, after having risen over 
75 per cent during 1943, this year has held within a 
narrow range, although by far the greater number 
of its changes have been on the plus side. For a 
considerable number of months, market movements 
in the shares of the public utility holding companies 
have reflected the progress of the respective or- 
ganizations in segregating their various properties 
in accordance with the SEC's interpretation of the 
holding company act, rather than reflecting earn- 
ings trends or dividend prospects. During the week, 
the SEC itself declared that holding company execu- 
tives have been displaying increasing cooperation 
in the formulation of plans of "integration," and 
further progress toward the actual distribution of 


the securities of the operating properties should 


be reflected during the year in the price move- 
ments of numerous parent company stocks. 


IT IS NOW apparent that taxes are currently close 
to their wartime peak, and that by next month they 
will have established that peak. Both corporate 
(EPT) and individual income rates wil! be increased, 
but the additions are not sufficient to hold any 
threat as a significantly adverse market factor.’ 
While various excise taxes are to be hiked con- 
siderably, the over-all effect thereof on consumption 
of items involved is likely to be negligible. 


FROM A NEAR term standpoint, the action of the 
stock market in recent weeks has left something to 
be desired, although the industrial average has been 
fluctuating within an area where resistance had been 
predicted purely on technical grounds. As a further 
factor tending to postpone any resumption of the 
advance, there is the continuing Fourth War Loan 
campaign, and it is likely that during the next week 
or so the energies of the financial community will 
be redoubled in the drive to attain the $14 billion 
quota. The possibility that stock price irregularity 
may persist for some further time does not, however, 
change the opinion that the market's highs - for 
1944 are considerably above prevailing levels. 
Written February 3; Richard J. Anderson. 
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CHANGES IN SELECTED ISSUES: After hav- 
ing been carried for some time in the group of 
stocks suggested for income purposes, on page 18, 
United Fruit last year was moved into the profit- 
prospect issues, at which time it was selling at 65. 
Although there has been no deterioration of the 
stock's quality, and in fact the company's postwar 
prospects have been materially clarified in recent 
months, the issue is being removed from active 
recommendation because of the very substantial 
profits that can now be secured (at a current price 
of 79) by those who purchased it some months ago. 

For the same reason, Pure Oil also is being 
dropped this week. This stock went into the page 
18 selections at a price of 10; its current price is 15, 
and thus profits of as much as 50 per cent are 
available. 

In place of those issues, two others are being 
included this week. Firestone Tire, at a price of 40, 
is well below the levels that would be justified by 
recent as well as current earnings, and there are 
sound grounds for the belief that the company will 
realize comparable earnings in the postwar period. 
For the year ended last October, $6.40 per share 
was reported, and expectations are that slightly 


more than that will be shown for the current fiscal. 


year. While the stock is being placed in the "'busi- 
ness cycle" group, it is nevertheless of more than 
passing interest that the indicated dividend rate of 
$2 affords a yield of 5 per cent at prevailing mar- 
ket levels. 

Despite a price of about 24, Mid-Continent 
Petroleum has demonstrated wartime earning power 
of around $3.30-$3.50 per share. What is more 


‘significant in this situation is the fact that the com- 


pany operates in districts that are under strict pro- 
ration and thus is not permitted to take full advan- 
tage of its supply facilities. As a result, it has 
had to purchase approximately half of its refining 
requirements. As we move into later phases of the 
war, it is to be expected that restrictions on new 
oil well drilling will be relaxed, thus improving this 
company’s crude oil supply-demand position and 
also its longer range outlook with respect to 
reserves. With an indicated dividend rate of $1.40 
a year, a yield of about 5.8 per cent is afforded. 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 preferred stock has 
recently been selling at approximately 47, and the 
shares are callable at 47!/,: These shares have been 
recommended primarily for income, and there is 
no particular reason for suggesting their sale by 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


previous purchasers. However, the issue has lost 
much of its attraction for new purchases, and 
recommendation is being withdrawn. Should the 
stock rise above its call price and holders decide 
to switch to another issue whose market movements 
may not be so circumscribed, any of the remaining 
preferred stocks in the "income" group will be 
found suitable. 

For those who do not object to assuming some- 
what greater risk, with commensurate possibilities 
of market enhancement, Gillette Safety Razor 
$5 preferred stock is being added this week. This 
company was able to increase its earnings in the 
period during which razor manufacture was severely 
restricted and, now that output restrictions are 
being eased, it should continue to make a satis- 
factory showing. Priced at 74, the stock affords 
a yield of over 6.7 per cent, a return that appears 
out of line for the senior shares of a company that. 
has an unbroken dividend record dating back to 
1917. The preferred is convertible into common 
stock, but this feature is of only academic interest, 
inasmuch as it is on a share-for-share basis, and 
the common sells around 9. 


WHY BUY WAR BONDS? It is to be assumed 
that every investor already holds a very substantial 
amount of United States War Bonds, and the cur- 
rent Fourth War Loan drive raises the question for 
many individuals of the amount of additional bonds 
that should be purchased. The problem of the pro- 
portion of War Bonds that should comprise each 
investor's list is something that cannot be solved 
merely by the application of the usual investment 
ratios and standards. On the contrary, it is some- 
thing that each individual must determine for him- 
self. But any approach to the matter cannot ignore 
the fact that heavy purchase—and retention—of 
government bonds by individuals is essential to 
the winning of the war. And, unless the war is won, 
the future value of all other securities is open to 


doubt. 
BETTER COMPANY REPORTS: Whether from 


a growing sense of responsibility to shareholders or 
because of pride of achievement in the war effort, 
or for other reasons, the fact remains that the cur- 
rent batch of annual reports contains more informa- 
tion concerning corporate activities than has ever 
before been released in this form. "Annual reports 
that really tell something" have long been advo- 


° 
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cated by numerous organizations, one of the fore-. . 


most in this movement being FINANCIAL WORLD, - 


which last year awarded "Certificates of Merit’ 
and “Honorable Mention’ to companies whose 
statements to stockholders complied with certain 
sets of requirements. Although for many years the 
trend has been toward greater disclosure of the 
details of operation and finances, the gains made 
in the 1943 reports, as compared with the state- 
ments for 1942, represent the greatest progress 
so far in so short a space of time. 

Having come so far along the road toward sup- 
plying stockholders, and the public, with adequate 
information concerning corporate activities, it is 
inconceivable that the reports of future years will 
be any less detailed. The net result of this move- 
ment should be to dispel further the suspicions that 
still lurk in various quarters concerning the value to 
society of the various large companies—and share- 
holders will hold their investments in even higher 
esteem than previously. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page | 8): 
Commercial Solvents starts producing penicillin in 
first of ten fermentation tanks at Terre Haute, Ind. 

. Great Northern's 1943 total operating revenues 
were 21 per cent above 1942; net income equalled 
$7.84 per share vs. $11.63 in 1942. . . . Directors 
of Atchison approve expenditure of $11.4 millions 
for new improvements in 1944; this is in addition 
to a carry-over of more than $50 millions previously 
allotted for improvements and equipment not yet 
completed, . . . Fruehauf Trailer has raised the 
March | dividend payment to 40 cents from 
35 cents December | last... . Chesapeake & Ohio's 
carloadings for the week ended January 22 were 
up 7.4 per cent from the same 1943 week... . 
Freeport Sulphur earned $3.10 per share in 1943 
vs. $3.05 per share in 1942... . Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil will pay a five-cent extra dividend in 
addition to 15 cents quarterly on March |; paid 
25 cents at 1943 year-end. . . . Current operations 
of U. S. Steel are reported at 100 per cent of 
capacity; fourth quarter averaged 98.9 per cent 
and production for all of 1943 averaged 97.8 


This Month's 

High Grade Security 

Recommendations 
Issue: 

U. S. Treasury 214% bonds, due 


Callable at 100 beginning 
Denominations, $500 and up. 


U. S. Treasury 24% bonds, due 
Callable at 100 beginning 
Denominations, $500 and up. 


U. S. Treasury certificates of 
Denominations, ‘$i, 000 and up. . 


per cent, a new high record. .. . Total 1943 operat- 
ing revenues compared with 1942: Louisville & 
Nashville, up 23.7 per cent; Northern Pacific, up 
27 per cent; Pennsylvania, up 16.8 per cent; 
Western Maryland, up 7.5 per cent. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Abbott Labora- 
tories plans offer of treasury common stock at $45 
per share to common stockholders in ratio of one 
new share for each eight held. . . . Intertype Cor- 
poration acquires assets and patents of Linograph 
Company, lowa. . . . American Bosch will pay a 
25 cent dividend February 23, last dividend paid 
in April, 1942. . . . September and December 
quarter earnings of Paraffine Companies were equal 
to 84 cents and $1.04 per share, respectively, vs. 
81 cents and 83 cents in the like periods of 1942. 

. Mathieson Alkali's 1943 sales were || per cent 
above 1942; net income was equal to $1.34 per 
share vs. $1.26 per share. . . . Pennroad has sold 
entire remaining $5 million holdings of Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad Ist 4s of 1967.... 
Nine months to December 31 sales of U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemical were 28 per cent above the 
like period of 1942. . . . Greyhound Corpora- 
tion plans issuance of $10 million 15-year deben- 
ture 3s and $5 million of 4!/. per cent preferred 
stock. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long term trends, and are not to be regarded as —r advices or as short term recommendations. 
Notice Is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 


reasonably safe as to interest and principal. FOR INCOME Price si “ai 
Current Allied Stores 5% cum....... 97 5.16% 
FOR INCOME Prices Yield ree Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 104 4.81 105 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & *Crown Cork $2.25 cum.......... 47 4.79 47, 
Se ee 99 5.05% 1074/2 No. Amer. Co. (par $50) 6% cum. 54 5.56 55 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003.. 105 4.29 105 Public Service N. J. $5 cum....... 94 5.32 Not 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/25, '70.. 100 4.50 102'/, Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 71 4.93 100 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/os,'77... 102 5.39 105 Reynolds Metals 54/2% cum....... 87 6.32 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 93 4.30 Not 
Atlantic Coast Line coll. 4s, ‘52... 93 4.30 105 Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist '77.. 87 5.17 105 in these issues. i 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/2s,'78 90 5.00 102 Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 87 5.75 Not 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 90 6.67 10 Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 40 7.50 55 
Southern Pacific 4's, 1969....... 75 6.00 100 Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 92 6.52 110 
@Gillette Safety Raz. $5 cum., conv. 74 6.76 105 
@—Added this week. %*—Removed this week; see page 16. Republic Steel 6% pr. cum....... 90 6.67 110 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are ‘by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 


commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the ‘‘business cycle” types of shares. 

Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— 

Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 Price 1942 1943 i 1943 
Adams-Millis........... 27 = $1.75 $1.75 $2.02 b$2.01 28 $1.67 $2.00 $1.84 £$2.14 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 15 0.80 0.80 1.14 60.60 May Department Stores. 53 3.00 3.00 h3.76 bI.68 
Amer. News ........... 33 1.80 1.80 3.62 62.62 Melville Shoe ......... 32. 2.00 2.00 2.29 bi.08 
Borden Company ...... 30 1.91 b0.87 Murphy (G.C.) ....... 74... 350,300... $83 ...... 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 100 Philip Morris .......... 85 5.00 4.50 96.10 62.90 
Chesapeake & Ohio. .... 47 3.50 3.00 4.25 3.97 Standard Oil of Calif... 36 1.50 2.00 2.35 2.00 
Consolidated Edison ... 22 1.60 1.60 1.79 1.09 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 57 2.50 2.50 3.04 1.89 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 42 2.00 2.00 2.20 bi.ll Union Pacific R.R....... 100 26.14 ¢l3.37 
First Nat'l Stores....... 37 2.50 2.50 3.0! b1.34 United Biscuit ......... 22 1.00 1.00 2.61 1.73 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 46 2.00 2.25 3.27 2.95 U. S. Tobacco.......... 24 1.32 1.34 aA 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 28 1.80 1.65 1.92 cl.13 Walgreen ............. 27 1.60 1.60 k2.27 k2.20 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 
Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 3/1. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. h—Fiscal. year ended January 31, 1943. 


k—Fiscal year ended September 30. ; 
BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


STOCKS Price, 1942. 1943 1942 STOCKS Price, 
American Brake Shoe... 40 $1.70 $1.80 $3.22 c$2.08 Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 29 $2.00 $2.00 $11.63 $7.84 
American Stores ....... 16 0.75 ~=1.00 1.54 b0.58 Homestake Mining ..... 44 3.75 ae 2.20 0.75 
Anaconda Copper ..... 25 2.50 2.50 {4.20 te2.98 Kennecott Copper ..... 31 3.00 3.00 4.51 tb2.06 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 59 6.00 6.00 27.79 cl3.86 | Lima Locomotive ...... 40 2.00 200 7.79 ... 
Bethlehem Steel ee tee 60 6.00 6.00 6.32 8.57 Louisville & Nash. R.R.. N 75 7.00 7.00 16.59 cl 1.85 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 28 2.00 2.00 2.15 ct.92 McCrory Stores ....... 100 1.00 22 
Climax Molybdenum ... 35 320 320 531 2.90 SMid-Costinent Pet... 25 140 1.40 3.29 62.59 
Commercial Solvents ... 15 0.60 0.60 1.27. 0.75 ak 20 0.50 0.75 0.87 60.40 
@Firestone Tire ........ 40 1.50 2.00 5.04 k640 Thompson Produchs 35 150 649 cb643 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 332.00 2.00 3.05 3.10 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 14 0.70 0.85 132 el.13 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 32 1.40 1.65 3.72 2.57 Timken Roller Bearing. .. 49 2.00 2.00 2.68 2.03 
140 1.40 1.56 cl.09 *United Fruit ......... 79 3.75 *2.25 4.08 b1.29 
n 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


HOLC defends life. Cities seek Federal grants. Russia help- 
ing isolationists? House group to push for free enterprise 


HOLC SENTENCED? A recent 
appropriation bill directed HOLC to 
prepare a plan for its liquidation at 
the earliest practicable date. FHLB 
Commissioner Fahey responded with 
a report to Congress in which he in- 
sists forced liquidation of the agency 
at this time would mean “heavy 
losses” and argued many mortgages 
would have to be sold to private lend- 
ing institutions at a discount because 
of their extended terms and scattered 
locations. On the other hand, he pre- 
dicted that by 1952 a continuing 
HOLC will be completely liquidated 
without cost to the taxpayers. The 
question many ask is, couldn’t RFC 
or some other established agency do 
as well at less cost? 


Washington officialdom has a case 
of “imvasion jitters.’ One symptom 
is the decision to halt any further 
steps toward reconversion until in- 
vasion success is assured. 


MUNICIPAL DOLES in the form 
of huge Federal grants to “aid” local 
public works in the postwar era, al- 
ready are being sought by many com- 
munities. New York’s Mayor La 
Guardia recently told the U. S. Con- 
ference of Mayor to “cut out the hear- 
ings and get busy getting some Fed- 
eral grants,” and he is said to hope 
for $380 million of government funds 
to assist in carrying out his city’s 
projected post-war expenditures of 
over $1 billion on public works. Here 
is the beginning of a new tug-of-war 
reminiscent of PWA-WPA days, and 
it is to be hoped at least it will not 
attain proportions sufficient to dam- 
pen private initiative. 


Government is about to begin sale 
of surplus training airplanes, and 
OPA has set up price ceilings—al- 
though the more that individuals pay 
the Government, the more excess 
purchasing power is drained off and 
(the purpose of OPA) the inflation 
threat reduced. 


16-6-1 RATIO? Directly or indi- 
tectly, virtually every American be- 
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ing, individual or corporate, is af- 
fected by international relationships— 
only in lesser degree in time of peace 
than when they descend to the last 
resort of war. What difference there 
might have been had this country 
participated in the League of Na- 
tions is something for historians to 
argue about, but certainly the pres- 
ent concensus of American leaders 
favors our taking a rightful share in 
any such body following this war. 
Many who remember our participa- 
tion was wrecked on the rock of Brit- 
ain’s 6 votes (one for each of the 
“Comonwealth of Nations”) to our 
1, think the latest Russian move in 
creating 16 separate Soviet Republics 
is a bid for 16 votes, and declare Rus- 
sia could find no better way to assure 
our return to isolationism. 


The Fourth War Bond Drive only 
asks civilians to lend, at interest, the 
money with which to avenge the Jap 
atrocities. 


FREEDOM’S GUARDIAN? Fol- 
lowing the Senate’s lead, the House 
has set up an Economic Policy and 
Planning Committee under the Chair- 
manship of Rep. Colmer (D., Miss.) 
and composed of 10 Democrats and 
8 Republicans. “One of our para- 
mount projects,” says Mr. Colmer, 
“will be to see that free enterprise 
takes the place of wartime regimen- 
tation when the victory is won.” The 
new committee is to have an ad- 
visory staff and seeks Bernard M. 
Baruch as its head. It can earn the 
eternal gratitude of what we know 
as a free America if it steadfastly 
pursues this declared objective. 


Is the Fourth War Bond Drive 
asking too great a sacrifice of the 
folks back home? 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Just as the Jap sneak at- 
tack instantly solidified America for 
war, the Jap atrocities instantly stim- 
ulated our Fourth War Bond Drive 
to finance it... . If there was any 
doubt before, there isn’t now—Japan 


on 


will be gradually compressed, blasted, 
burned, starved, invaded into crying 
a terrified “Uncle!” .. . There is a 
close tie-up between Allied firmness 
with Argentina and Spain; inciden- 
tally, it is a relief to Latin-American 
countries. . . . Those who argue a 
long war insist we must not sacrifice 
lives unduly when time and materials 
will accomplish the same objectives. 
. .. On the books for the next month 
or so is an international currency 
stabilization conference of 41 nations, 
including an interested Russia... . 
It will be a smart family that en- 
larges its Victory Garden this year. 
. .. WPB Chief Nelson would lend- 
lease Government steel and other 
surpluses to Latin America to lessen 
the cry for increased civilian produc- 
tion... . The report that Gen. Mc- 
Arthur is taking political advice from 
Wisconsin’s former governor, Lt. 
Col. Philip La Follette, has dampened 
the ardor of some of his more con- 
servative proponents. . . . Local re- 
sistance is being encountered to cut- 
backs; WPB is particularly under 
Western pressure to reverse the sus- 
pension of construction at the great 
$180 million Geneva (Utah) emer- 
gency steel plant. . . . Battle lines are 
drawing on quick postwar tax cuts 
vs. budget balancing. . . . The only 
additional tax legislation probable 
this year would stress simplification 
rather than new revenues. 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 


How to Buy 
SECURITIES 


Our booklet on trading rules and prac- 
tices will help new or experienced 
investors, Write for Booklet K-21. 


FRANCIS L DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Broadcastings 
It seems as though “Grand Central 
Station,” the dramatization that 


starts with a railroad terminal, boosts 
everything but transportation—for- 
merly sponsored by drug and soap 
companies, the program is now being 
taken over by Pillsbury Flour Mills. 

. Two different types of news- 
paper cartoon serials are being read- 
ied for broadcasting: (1) “Joe Pa- 
looka” of the comic sheets will be 
turned into a daily “soap opera,” and 
(2) “Strange As It Seems,” by John 
Hix, will be dramatized for a once-a- 
week airing. . . . The “World News 
Parade,” featuring Upton Close, will 
be expanded to a half-hour program 
by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company be- 
ginning next Sunday—the broadcast 
will be sponsored over the full net- 
work of the National Broadcasting 
Company. . . . The “Lone Ranger” 
series of General Mills starts its 
twelfth consecutive year on the air 
this month—several actors have 
served to continue the character who 
rides “Silver.” . . . Reports are cir- 
culating to the effect that a new or- 
ganization is being formed to supply 
spot-radio service on a number of net- 
works—the idea is to provide a cen- 
tral clearing bureau for advertisers 
who prefer this type of commercial. 
. . . Screen villain Boris Karloff may 
soon have his own program if plans 


A.M, ana P.M. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
financial columns give 
your investment ad- 
vertisement top-quality 
New England coverage. 


Globe 


MORNING - EVENING -SUNDAY 


By Weston Smith 


for a new horror series Materialize— 
the Blue Network is preparing the 
unique mystery thriller based on the 
star’s unusual personality. 


Airtransportfolio 


More will soon be heard of plans 
for the establishment of airship 
freight service to start after the war— 
cost of operating giant dirigibles is 
figured at less than airplanes on a 
“per-ton-mile” basis... . . The ex- 
perience of Twin Coach Company in 
the manufacture of aircraft parts since 
Pearl Harbor may continue the com- 
pany in the field when peace returns 
—one report is that a line of helicop- 
ters will be offered, including a bus- 
type model for commuter service. 
. . . Subject to the approval of the 
Mexican Government, Braniff Air- 
ways will operate some 2,500 miles of 
airlines South of the Border—both 
ground crews and transport personnel 
would be Mexicans. . . . The so- 
called “suitcase” heater, developed 
for sub-stratosphere planes by Borg- 
Warner, has proved efficient at alti- 
tudes above five miles and at tem- 
peratures of minus 70° F—the entire 
unit weighs less than fifty pounds and 
operates on the same gasoline that 
runs the engine. . . The next 
“course” offered to brokers and busi- 
nessmen by the New York Institute 
of Finance, which utilizes the Board 
of Governors’ Room of the New York 
Stock Exchange as its schoolroom, 
will be on the topic of “Postwar 
Air Transportation”—Pan American 
Airways will supply the “instructors.” 


Beverage Banter 


The Kraft Cheese Division of Na- 
tional Dairy Products has developed 
a new “Powdered Whole Milk” pack- 
aged brand for civilian consumption 
—one small box can be turned into 
two quarts of fluid milk simply with 
the addition of that amount of water. 
. . . A nationwide drive is being 
started by Schenley Distillers to en- 


courage retailers to save cartons, and 
to urge customers to return empty 
wine bottles—wholesalers are organ- 
izing to provide a pick-up service. 
. . «» Postwar planning of Nehi Cor- 
poration includes a broad expansion 
of its distribution of “Royal Crown 
Cola”—it is anticipated that many re- 
turning servicemen will consider be- 
coming franchise bottlers after the 
war. . . . One rumor that concerns 
the brewers is that the War Foods 
Administration is looking into the idea 
of putting restrictions on the amount 
of grain used in making beer—pri- 
mary idea is to assure adequate sup- 
plies to the producers of foodstuffs 
and cattle feeds. . . . Another group 
of California vineyards will be or- 
ganized into a cooperative to sell 
trademarked brands nationally— 
“CWS” are the initials, meaning 
California Wine Sellers. 


Rubber Rambles 


B. F. Goodrich Company 
created a new type of heavy-duty 
truck tire, designed to “keep cool” 
under all driving conditions—new 
ventilating grooves in the tread, and 
reduced thickness at the shoulders, do 
the trick. . . . Eggs may be packed 
and sold like linked sausages after the 
war if the idea of Goodyear’s Wing- 
foot division is adopted—a machine 
has been designed to wrap the eggs 
in an endless chain of rubber hydro- 
chloride film that both preserves the 
eggs and prevents breakage. . . . To 
help protect sailors on watch on the 
slippery decks of submarines, U. S. 
Rubber has developed a new seaboot 
that provides not only a skid-proof 
sole but warmth—the boot is featured 
with a cleated heel for safety in climb- 
ing up and down ladders. . . . New 
est guide of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association is an eighty-page 
booklet showing the part played in the 
war by over 500 producers of rubber 
products—included is a review and 
survey of synthetic rubber progress 
. . . Reports are heard that the De 
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partment of Agriculture has found a 
way to make a rubber substitute from 
corn syrup—while it is understood to 
be suitable in a number of rubber ap- 
plications, it would not serve for tires, 


Publishing Patter 


Time, Inc., is reputed to have plans 
jor a huge increase in the circulation 
of Life as soon as paper restrictions 
are lifted—it is said that the goal is 
ten million copies per week. . . . 
Next the plastics industry is to have 
its own newspaper covering all activi- 
ties from raw materials to the retail- 
ing of the finished products—called 
Plastics Reporter, it will be published 
by Tribune Publications, starting 
with a controlled circulation of 15,- 
000... . After all these years 
Esquire finally has discontinued its re- 
strictions on contributions from the 
feminine sex—shortage of male au- 
thors, rather than trouble with the 
mails, was the factor in the change of 
policy. . . « First issue of Jewelry, a 
weekly news magazine for the retail 
jewelers and watchmakers, will make 
its bow next week—previous experi- 
ence of the publishers has been pri- 
marily in the beverage industry... . 
Eight pulp magazines of the Ameri- 
can Fiction Group have been discon- 
tinued to provide paper for the new 
Screen Stars monthly for film fans— 
the new publication will be issued 
by Martin Goodman Publications. 


Vitamin Variety 


Merck & Company is tying in with 
the National Nutrition Program Pro- 
gram and the American Baking In- 
stitute in the preparation of a poster 
campaign built around the advantages 
of vitamin-enriched bread—Standard 
Brands will distribute the posters to 
grocers. . . . Cuba may develop a 
new vitamin industry in the prepara- 
tion of guava powders which have a 
high vitamin C content—a plant to 
dehydrate guava fruits, right at the 
source of supply, is now being built. 
.. . Two new multiple-vitamin cap- 
sules will make their bow this month: 
(1) Miles Laboratories has expanded 
its “One-a-Day” line to include the 
additional variety, and (2) Nyal 
Company has introduced “Vita-Vim,” 
a new brand name for the same com- 
bination. . . . At least two chewing 
gum manufacturers are said to be in- 
terested in vitamin-fortified confec- 
tions that will be ready for post- 
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war introduction—unconfirmed re- 
ports indicated the vitamins will be 
housed in candy-coated chewing gum. 


Mluminations 


Two new shapes of fluorescent 
lamps will be produced by Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing as 
soon as conditions permit: (1) a cir- 
cular-tube lamp for home use in ceil- 
ing and wall fixtures, and (2) an im- 
proved lamp to provide a new light- 
ing dimension in commercial estab- 
lishments, primarily theatres, restau- 
rants and night clubs. . . . Newest 
in flashlights designed for Army Air 
Force pilots is being made by Stand- 
ard Molding Corporation from three 
types of “Tenite,” a plastic, of East- 
man Kodak—the light bulb is housed 
at the end of a flexible tubing, which 
makes it possible to direct the beam of 
light to hard-to-get-at points of inspec- 
tion. . . . An improvement in auto- 
mobile headlight design has been de- 
veloped by R. L. Grose Company for 
providing a new way of concealing the 
lamps when not in use—the head- 
lights are covered by a decorative 
grille, the shutters of which can be 
opened by a lever on the dashboard. 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


Postwar plans of Nash-Kelvinator 
include a broad expansion in new 
products after the war—in addition 


‘to automobiles and refrigerators, the 


company will feature electric stoves 
and frozen-food chests. . . . A new 
way to study the action and speed of 
refrigerant vapors has been discov- 
ered by the researchers of York Cor- 
poration—movies are taken and then 
the films are run off in slow motion 
for study. Pullman-Standard 
Car & Manufacturing Company has a 
patent on an automatic electrical sys- 
tem which gives an alarm when the 
axle bearings on railroad cars be- 
come overheated—the device is ex- 
pected to eliminate wrecks’ due to 
“hot-boxes.” A shoe polish 
manufacturing plant will be estab- 
lished by General Shoe Corporation 
in Nashville, Tennessee, in the near 
future—a full line of polishes and 
cleaners will be handled. . . . An- 
other type of landing craft for hand- 
ling tanks, heavy artillery and bull- 
dozers has been developed by Hig- 
gins Industries—the “boat” consists 
of two stoutly-built pontoon units, 
connected by an underslung platform. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
cans. This is number nineteen of a series. 


ScHENLEY DisTILLers Corp., N. Y. 


How Many 
Summers ? 


A generation ago, it was not unusual 
to hear the age of whiskey rated by 
the number of “summers” it had lain 
in the wood. A man making a nose- 
and-taste-test of a sample of whiskey 
might have been heard to inquire, “How 
many summers old?” He would think 
in terms of “summers”—rather than in 
years. And, generally speaking, he knew 
what he was talking about. 

It is conceded by most distillers that 
the development of whiskey proceeds 
more rapidly in the barrels when the 
temperature in the storage or rackhouse 
is at summer heat. There still are those 
who believe that little or no change in 
whiskey occurs during the winter 
months. This opinion is not shared by 
some very well-posted modern distillers, 
who, while they admit of greater accel- 
eration of the aging process in warm 
temperature, still believe that some 
change results from the changes in tem- 
peratures. 

However, our most advanced distillery 
rack-houses are models of scientific con- 
struction. The temperature is thermo- 
statically controlled. Really, it is sum- 
mertime all year around—inside. Since 
the amount of moisture in the air is also 
important—the humidity is constantly 
tested and controlled. And this reminds 
us that we recently told you that the 
barrel is considered one of the raw ma- 
terials out of which whiskey is made. 
Remember? Whiskey extracts certain 
flavor elements while it is stored in the 
“wood.” And these flavor elements are 
variable because there is no exact uni- 
formity in nature’s raw materials. The 
oak from which the barrels are made 
varies according to the difference in soil 
where it was grown. 

So, by the same token, difference in 
temperature likewise creates variables in 
whiskey. For instance, in an old-fash- 
ioned rack-house there were many tiers 
of barrels—from the floor to the under- 
side of the roof. Distillery men discov- 


ered that the whiskey in the top-tier 


barrels, directly under the roof, took on 
different characteristics from that in the 
middle or bottom tiers. The hot sun on 
the roof, of course, was the answer. If 
you visit one of our whiskey-aging ware- 
houses, you will see only a few tiers 
from the floor up. A thermometer test 
will prove the near uniformity of tem- 
perature, above and below. 

How many of our fellow Americans 
have any idea of the care and precision 
that are exercised in present-day Amer- 
ican whiskey production—to produce 
what we sincerely believe to be the 
world’s finest whiskey? Yes, we'll say it 
again— 

America Makes the Best of Everything! 

MARK MERIT 

of ScHENLEY DisTILLERs Corp. 

P.S. The Whiskey you are able to buy 

today, in moderate quantities, comes out 

of reserves. There is none made today. 

Distillers are making alcohol for war 

purposes—foday and every day. First 
things come first! 
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outh American obligations and 

bonds of companies with large in- 
terests in Latin America were irregu- 
lar after the large gains of the pre- 
ceding week, although a few issues in 
these groups reached new highs. 
Southern Pacifics and other second- 
ary rails advanced; Morris & Essex 
bonds were particularly strong on an- 
nouncement of a plan for merger with 


. the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 


ern, the parent company. Missouri 
Pacifics along with various other 
reorganization rails were active at 
higher prices. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA PLAN 


The long awaited reorganization 
plan for the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way was filed in the U. S. District 
Court in Savannah on January 28 by 
the trustee. The proposed capitaliza- 
tion would include $3.2 million un- 
disturbed equipment obligations, $14 
million 50-year first mortgage bonds, 
$16 million income mortgage 4%s, 
preferred stock and common stoek. 
Fixed charges, excluding sinking 
fund, would amount to a little more 
than $1.3 million, compared with 
about $3.4 million on the old set-up. 

Other plans will doubtless be of- 
fered, and completion of reorganiza- 
tion proceedings appears remote. An 
advisory committee appointed by the 
Court last year filed a brief criticizing 
what the members regard as unduly: 
favorable treatment of South West- 
ern Railroad and Central Railroad & 
Banking bonds, and characterizing 
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the allocations to the first mortgage, 
consolidated mortgage and general 
mortgage bonds as “not fair and 
equitable.” 

The payment of $1.25 million in 
back interest on senior bond issues 
was authorized last December 13, and 
additional payments may be expected 
this year. The first 5s, consolidated 
5s and some of the divisional issues 
offer good values at current prices, 
but the refunding and general mort- 
gage bonds are highly speculative. 


PORT AUTHORITY DECISION 


A decision of great interest to hold- 
ers of municipal bonds generally, as 
well as to investors in the bridge and 
tunnel bonds directly affected, was 
handed down by the United States 
Tax Court on January 28. The U.S. 
Treasury had brought an action 
seeking to compel payment of income 
taxes on interest paid on bonds of the 
Port of New York Authority, basing 
its argument largely on the Supreme 
Court decision in Helvering v. Gear- 
hardt several years ago. In the Gear- 
hardt case, the salaries of employees 
were held to be taxable, on the 
ground that “employees of the Port 
Authority are not employees of the 
state or a political subdivision” within 
the meaning of the U. S. Treasury 
regulations. 

The Tax Court held that the term 
“political subdivision” has varying 
meanings in different contexts, and 
ruled that the words were used in the 


broadest sense in “the legislative and 
administrative history of the exempt- 
ing provision.” The majority de- 
cision, according to Frank C. Fer- 
guson, chairman of the Port of New 
York Authority,-“upholds our long- 
standing contention that our bonds 
are on the same plane as the direct 
obligations of the state and city.” 

A decision favorable to the Treas- 
ury would have been regarded as a 
step toward Federal taxes on interest 
paid on future issues of all local goy- 
ernment securities. In view of the 
dissent by five members of the 16 
judge Court, the Treasury may take 
an appeal to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. However, Mr. Ferguson ex- 
pressed a hope that “this decision will 
mark an end to efforts to interfere 
with the fiscal affairs of the states and 
cities, in the light of the respect with 
which decisions of the U. S. Tax 
Court are treated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 


The recently reorganized Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railway will soon 
achieve a status which is very rare in 
the railroad industry—that of a com- 
pany having no funded debt other 
than equipment obligations. All of 
the outstanding general mortgage in- 
come bonds have been called for re- 
demption at par on May 1. The 
company has made application to list 
the common stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


B. & O. NOTES 


During the year 1943, the principal 
amount of Baltimore & Ohio system 
bonds and notes outstanding in the 
hands of the public, excluding equip- 
ments, was reduced by $72.3 million. 
An official report by the company 


shows that, of this total, $56.6 million i” 


had been cancelled. The latter figure 
includes only a little over $6.5 million 
of the secured notes, 1944, bearing 
out previous indications that the 1943 


acquisitions were concentrated largely fd ; 


in the refunding and general mort- 
gage bonds and the Southwestern 
Division first 5s. 

Last year’s debt retirements, - 
though impressive in the aggregate, 
did relatively little to solve the prob- 
lems presented by 1944 maturities, 
which include $42 million secured 45, 
due August 1, and $72 million colla 
teral notes held by the RFC, due No 
vember 8. The B. & O. has a strong 
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cash position, with net working capi- 
tal of about $63 million at the end of 
last November, but the amount which 
will be available after tax payments, 
interest and sinking fund in 1944 will 
not be sufficient to provide full cash 
payment of the secured 4s, unless the 
RFC makes concessions on its hold- 
ings of about $13.5 million. 

It is believed that some plan for 
partial payment and extension of the 
maturity will be presented soon. In 
view of the $150 million maturities of 
frst mortgage bonds in 1948, it is 
possible that a major debt readjust- 
ment will be sought under the terms 
of the McLaughlin Act. Ultimately, 
the position of the first 4s and 5s 
should be considerably strengthened, 
but the uncertainties may make for 
market irregularity over the interme- 
diate term future. 


U. S. REALTY 6s 


Failure of the readjustment plan 
offered for U. S, Realty & Improve- 
ment debenture 6s and the guaran- 
teed debentures of the G.A.F. Realty 
Corporation, both due January 1, 
1944, has resulted in a petition for 
reorganization under Chapter X of 
the Federal bankruptcy laws. The 
company was unable to meet these ob- 
ligations in full on the maturity date 
but the debenture holders’ commit- 
tee, which opposed the management’s 
plan, has expressed an opinion that 
the equity in real estate properties is 
well in excess of the $1.9 million de- 
bentures. Through subsidiaries, U. 
S. Realty owns the Whitehall Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway and 115 Broad- 
way, in lower Manhattan; and the 
Lawyers Building in Boston. 


BACK DIVIDENDS 


ginal purchase price would be treat- 
rd as a capital gain, and thus subject 
bly to the 25 per cent capital gains 
ax instead of the much higher rates 
pplying to income. 

There are a number of instances 
vhere managements, though having 
ufficient cash to make payments on 
ccount of arrears, find it more 
dvantageous to use such funds for 
Orporate needs. For all practical 
urposes this is equivalent to borrow- 
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BELL TELEP 


4 


SYSTEM 


ing from the preferred stockholders 
without interest, and using the money 
as working capital or even for in- 
vestment. 

On a number of occasions in the 
past, action to clear accumulations on 
some specific issue has come as a dis- 
tinct surprise to market observers, 
and it is entirely probable that there 
will be cases of the sort in the future 
affecting stocks appearing in the tab- 


ulation. But all in all, considering 
price, earnings prospects, financial 
position and other pertinent factors, 
the back dividend issues appearing in 
the best position at the present time 
include American & Foreign Power 
first preferred, Armour & Company 
prior, Curtis Publishing $7 preferred, 
General Steel Castings preferred, 
Minneapolis-Moline preferred and 
National Supply $2 convertible. 
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CONNECTICUT NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GREENWICH Nearly new Two-story Village Block in first 
Round Hill 1,000 ACRES, good location, macadam road, 


CHOICE ACREAGE 
25 (more or less) rolling fertile acres at fraction 
of past and future market value. 
RUS 


252 GREENWICH AV, 
GREENWICH, CONN. — TEL.: 388 
TEL: 388 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA BARGAIN 
Palm Beach County 
160 Acre Farm 
Property 12 miles West of Boynton Beach, all 
cleared; 100 acres under cultivation and planted. 
Buildings include owner’s bungalow consisting of 
living room, dining room, 2 bedrooms and 2 tile 
baths, pantry, kitchen, tiled floor porch. Guest 
bungalow consisting of living room, 2 bedrooms, 
bath, kitchen and porch. In addition there is a 
Supt. cottage, three cabins for help and a large 
modern packing house, also fully equipped ma- 
chine shop. arm is equi with complete 
modern machines, including new Farmal heavy 
duty tractor. All necessary help living and 
working on farm now. Owner bought farm for 
son, who now has been taken into the Navy. 
A_wonderful opportunity for some one. Farm 
will easily pay for its purchase price of $45,000 
in four years or less if properly managed. Pay 
$15,000 down and move in for next harvest. 
Balance on mortgage. If interested act quick, as 
these opportunities are really rare. Write air 
mail for any additional information required to— 
E. A. WHITE 
c/o CLAUDE D. REESE AGENCY 
PALM BEACH FLORIDA 


385 acre country property, on N. Y. State High- 
way #23 between Morris and S. New Berlin, 
in Morris Township, Otsego County, N. Y. 30 
acre private lake—Main house 20 rooms, 2 en- 
closed and one open porch. Main barn 30x125, 
has 40 cow stalls, 3 cow pens, 1 calve pen and 
1 bull pen. Milk house: 13x22, two stories, 
several other buildings on property. Owner 
used farm for pure bred stock breeding and 
grade A milk production. The property is in 
the hills and could be turned into an Inn or 
Summer resort. 
OWNER: L. C. FISCHESSER 

MELBOURNE FLORIDA 


STUART—Attractive homes for sale on the 
beautiful St. Lucie River, 40 miles north of Palm 


Beach. 
EDWARD MAPP AGENCY 
STUART FLORIDA 


MIAMI and St. Petersburg — Fine homes, also 
ta apartments, stores, hotel sites; rent, 
sale. 


OWNER 
563 FOURTH AVENUE 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


PALM BEACH—Bargain $8,800 Attractive cot- 
tage and garage. - 
JACO 


BS 
MIRAFLORES DR. PALM BEACH, FLA. 


FORT PIERCE, Fla.—14-acre bea citrus 
grove; famous Indian River section. rite— 


ER 
BOX NO. 497 OCALA, FLORIDA 


electric, in Burlington County; full details on 
request, 

ROBERT SAGE 
R. NO. 1 VINCENTOWN, N. J. 


Nearly new Two-story Village Block in first 
class condition; 30x50; 6-room apartment with 
bath; glassed-in perch, 14x24, with fireplace; 

garage; all-electric; automatic steam heat 
(oil) ; completely insulated; 6 garages to rent, 
with land and garden plot. First floor rented for 
postoffice, pays all careying costs. In attractive 


CANAAN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


100 ACRES—New Jersey—heavy timber, good 
hunting. Price $2,400. 


MULLINS 
357 LAKE ST. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


MANHASSET-STRATHMORE VANDER- 
BILT home on hilltop, 8 rooms, 3 baths, double 
garage; immediate occupancy. Price $18,500. 
THOMAS O’CONNELL 
Established 1907 


Phone: Manhasset 226 


NEW YORK 


175 ACRES, 75 bottom creek flats, 100 upland. 
Nearly all tractor plowed. Has been well farmed 
for 51 years. Good buildings, tenant house, main 
house, set back from road. Hardwood floors, all 
improvements, % mile from R.R. Good neighbor- 
hood and schools, low tax location, $20,000 with 
stock, tools, and farming machinery. Offered to 


settle estate. 
F. E. DRUMM, Realtor 
NIVERVILLE, Columbia County, NEW YORK 


VERMONT 


TOWN, country, lake properties, reasonably 


priced 
MRS. WALTER F. SCOTT 
BRANDON VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


TIMBER: 4,800 acres, $5 per acre cash. Esti- 
mated stumpage value $45,000. Also 3,400 acres, 
$6 per acre cash. Estimated stumpage value 


$35,000. 
GEORGE G. GOODELLE 
22 NELSON ST., AUBURN, NEW YORK 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY—!4 fertile acres; 
beautiful country estate; large colonial-type brick 
house in excellent condition, with slate roof and 
stone trim, 11 rooms, 2 bathrooms, hardwood 
floors, freshly papered walls, basement and attic 
finished, hot-air heater, laundry, storage rooms, 
city water and electricity; brick garage with slate 
roof; large barn and brooder house; orchard of 
30 apple trees; also small fruit trees and large 
shade trees; fine garden; property must be seen 
to be appreciated ; easy =" Write— 


W.. D. 
ROUTE NO. 3 HARRISONBURG, VA. 


221 PLANDOME RD., MANHASSET, N. Y. | 
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tion in it had 75, That cha 
new business. has piled up almost. 
fast as the yards can turn out tonnage “84 
is evidenced by the fact that the back-§*"° 
log of $1,760 million, representing 
more than a year’s output at the 19439 us 
rate, is nevertheless only $288 million" 
less than the unfilled ship business on 
hand a year ago. 

Completely integrated as it may be 
as a steel organization, Bethlehem’s 
greater dependence on shipbuilding 
undeniably carries with it increased 
problems for the transition period— 
although in common with all similar- 
ly situated enterprises it will be the 
tax collector who will bear the brunt 
of the expected postwar decline in 
revenues. But both Bethlehem and 
United States Steel, with the latter 
dominant in practically every steel 
department other than shipbuilding 
and not unreasonably over-extended 
in any of them, look to the release of 
civilian demand to cushion the loss of 
war business. 

That backlog of currently non- 
essential items is reckoned as already 
greater than that which accumulated 
in the depression that reached its low- 
est in 1932. When the course of the 
war permits slackening of output 
and cutbacks in contracts now on 
steelmakers’ books, United States 
Steel may benefit more than Bethle- 
hem because of the more even alloca- 
tion of its activities and its greater 
dependence on products vital in the 
reestablishment and support of a nor- 
mal peacetime economy. 


WOULD ABOLISH 
OIL RESERVES UNIT 


mmediate abandonment of | the 

Petroleum Reserves Corporation 
has been urged on Harold L. Ickes, 
Petroleum Administrator for War, 
by the Petroleum Industry Wat 
Council. 

The Council’s suggestion was con- 
tained in a formal resolution adopted 
at the instance of the special .com-, 
mittee recently set up to develop prit-B., 
ciples upon which the Government 
might formulate a sound national 


petroleum policy. 
_ FINANCIAL WORLD 
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F. Hutton & Company has pub- 

« lished its annual chronological 
chart showing the important news 
month by month, from 1932 to 1943, 
against a background of the market 


averages. The chart shows, pictori- 
ally, how prices declined while the 
business index advanced just before 
the fall of the Philippines. With the 
victory at Midway and the British ad- 
vance in Egypt, prices turned up- 
ward, 

xk k * 
Merle Thorp has retired as editor 
and publisher of “Nation’s Business” 
and has been elected a director of 
Cities Service Company. He also is 
joining the company actively, assum- 
ing the post of director of business 
development. 
x 
The New York Stock Exchange 
frm of Boettcher & Company has 
been formed by Claude K. Boettcher, 
James Q. Newton, E. Warren Wil- 
lard, J. Frederick Brown, J. Frank- 
in Bickmore and David F. Lawrence. 
The firm’s principal office will be in 
Denver, 
xk 
Francis I. DuPont & Company has 
inaugurated an investment advisory 
division under the supervision of An- 
thony Gaubis, former vice president 
and secretary of Investment Counsel, 
Inc., of Detroit. 
xk 
An offering of 25,000 shares of 
Paramount Pictures, Inc. capital 
stock at 235, made by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, was 
oversubscribed within 15 minutes on 
February 1. Bids were received from 
4 firms who submitted a total of 324 
bids for 76,683 shares in all. Allot- 
ents were on a basis of 33.5 per 
ent, the largest being 6,760 shares 
and the smallest five shares. 


ELEVISION GROUP 
AMES OFFICERS 


he Television Broadcasters As- 

sociation, recently incorporated 
it Wilmington, Del., has elected Al- 
en B. Du Mont as president and 
ewis Allen Weiss of the Don Lee 
etwork as vice president. At the 
brganization meeting the association 
‘so accepted an invitation to become 
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a contributing sponsor to the Radio 
Planning Board. 

Directors of the organization are: 
Mr. Du Mont and Mr. Weiss, with 
F. J. Bingley of Philco, Inc.; Robert 
L. Gibson, General Electric Com- 
pany; O. B. Hanson, National Broad- 
casting Company; C. W. Mason, 
Earle C. Anthony & Co., Inc.; E. A. 
Hayes, Hughes Tool Co.; Worthing- 
ton Miner, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, and Paul Raibourn of Tele- 
vision Productions, Inc. 

Committees were appointed on 
postwar planning, program, engineer- 
ing, membership and promotion. 


SHABBY TREATMENT? 


Concluded from page 4 


many managements are avoiding this 
mistake and are using the earnings of 
the present, in one way or another, 
to reduce fixed charges as rapidly as 
practicable. While stockholders may 
on first thought be disposed to ob- 
ject to such a policy, it is the stock- 
holders who will suffer most in the 
event of future insolvency. They will, 
we believe, be shortsighted if, by in- 
sistence on immediate dividends, they 
jeopardize the continuance and pos- 
sible expansion of a program of debt 
reduction. It is clearly the sane and 
sound policy to pursue.” 

The Commission has reiterated 
these views frequently, the most re- 
cent occasion being the publication of 
the 1943 annual report on January 
10. 

There is much less uniformity of 
policy among industrial companies, 
but many manufacturing concerns are 
also limiting dividends to a small 
fraction of current earnings. In most 
cases, this conservatism is predicated 
upon the uncertainties of postwar 
business prospects or the need for 
providing substantial reserves for re- 
conversion. Furthermore, there are 
many instances in which restrictive 
covenants in loan contracts, old or 
new, prevent liberal dividend pay- 
ments. 

“V-T loans’”—to provide funds to 
finance war production and working 
capital after contract termination— 
often contain clauses restricting divi- 
dend payments to a conservative per- 
centage of earnings. It is not unusual 


SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of 
Twenty-five Cents (25¢) per 
share on the Capital Stock of 
this Corporation of the par 
value of Fifteen Dollars ($15.00) 
each, payable March 15, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, three o'clock 
P.M., February 18, 1944. The 
transfer books do not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 


W. D. BickHam, Secretary 


Feb. 1, 
1944 


Dividend 
No. 135 


Borden’ 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 136 


An interim dividend of forty cents 
40¢) per share has been declared on 
e outstanding common stock of this 

Company, payable March 1, 1944, to 

stockholders of record at the close of 

business February 15, 1944. Checks 
will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of Illinois Zinc Company, 
at a meeting held January 27, 1944, declared a 
dividend of forty cents @0c) per share on the 
outstanding shares of powers Stock, payable Feb- 
ruary 15, 1944, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 7, 1944. The stock 
transfer books will not be closed. Checks will be 
mailed by The New York Trust Company as 
Dividend Disbursing Agent of the Company. 

James A. Hitt, President 
New York, N. Y., January 27, 1944 


United Engineering and Foundry Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 25, 1944. 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of fifty cents (50c) a share on the $5-Par 
Common Stock, and the regular quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarter percent 
(1%%), on the $100-Par Preferred Stock, 
both payable March 7th to stockholders of 
record February 25, 1944. 
GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer 


OLD SECURITIES WANTED 


WANTED: Old bonds—unsalable, defaulted se- 
curities of extinct railroads, states, cities, co - 
tions, etc. for price offered. 


ER 
415-K WALNUT ST. DANVILLE, ILL. 


for bond indentures to include similar 
restrictions. 

Occasionally situations arise in 
which dividends are withheld for rea- 
sons which are not altogether logical 
or legitimate, and the stockholder 
then has a just grievance. But it 
would not be fair to indict corpora- 
tion managements for conservatism 
under prevailing conditions, especial- 
ly in view of the fact that the tax 
laws do not permit deductions for 
postwar reserves. . 
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Consolidated Gas Elec.Lt. and Power Co.of Baltimore 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


Data revised to February 2, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (CGB) 
tneorporated: 1906, Maryland, as a consoli- 
dation of two long established companies. 
Office: Lexington Building, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in 
March. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1943): Preferred, 8,591; common, 16,219, 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $73,756,000 Lt $6 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum. 

Prefe 


PRICE RANGE 


($100 par) .......... 68,928 shs 0 
Common stock (no par)........ 1,167,397 shs 1936 38°39 “421943 


thereafter $1 ~F4 five years until $105 is reached 

Business: Distributes gas, electric light and power to Balti- 
more and surrounding territory; steam is also supplied to 
the central business district of that city. Supplies electricity 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad for electrified train operation. 

Management: Among the best in the utility industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $11.1 million; ratio, 2.5-to 1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $7.2 million. Book value (common), $47.09 a share. 


Dividend Record: Regular common dividends since 1910. 


Outlook: Despite war boom characteristics of the service 
area, postwar record should be better than average. Indus- 
try in the Baltimore area is well diversified, and the secular 
trend of rising residential demand is expected to continue. 

Comment: Company’s record justifies a good investment 
rating for the preferreds ; the common is placed among the 
more conservative in the public utility group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
N. Y. Curb 


. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1.35 .24 0.91 1.13 4.63 3.60 
1.18 0.98 0.72 1.23 4.06 3.60 738%—_55% 
1.29 1.16 1.02 1.47 4.94 3.60 —T1 
SET 1.41 1.18 0.83 1.04 4.41 3.60 835%—66 
aS 1.25 ¢ 1.05 0.98 1.36 4.64 3.60 73 —39 
ea 1.24 0.91 0.78 1.27 4.20 3.60 575%—39 
1.18 0.87 0.78 1.51 4.34 3.60 —56% 


Equitable Office Building Corporation 
Earnings & Price Range (EQ) 


Data revised to February 2, 1944 


incorporated: 1913, New York. Office: 120 
Broadway, New = — Annual meeting: 


PRICE RANGE 


Third Thursday in June. Number of stock- 

holders (January 1, “y948) : 2, 879. Fiscal year ends April 30 $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt.....$21,928,145 
Capital stock (no $62,098 shs Ky 


3936 "37°38 "40 “41 “42 1943 


Business: Owns and operates the 40-story Equitable Office 
Building known as “120 Broadway.” Constructed in 1915, the 
building offers extensive floor space and is one of the most 
popular office structures in lower New York. Net rentable 
area is approximately 1,250,000 square feet. 

Management: Operated under trusteeship since May 23, 
1941, in reorganization procedure. 

Financial Position: Working capital deficit April 30, 1943, 
$77,502; ratio, 0.9-to-1; cash, $637,436. Book value of capital 
stock, $1.85 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1914-1934; small pay- 
ments 1936-37; none since. 

Outlook: Occupancy has improved under war conditions, 
but rising costs so far have more than offset any advantages; 
operating results normally reflect office rental conditions in 
the downtown New York financial district, where surplus 
space was a prewar handicap. 

Comment: Stock is radically speculative; ultimate status 
depends upon reorganization outcome. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Fiscal -—— Calendar Years -—, 
Y Dividends Price Range 
9% — 156 


1936.... $8. $0. 10 1987.. $0.09 .05 *$0.33 

1937.... 0.05 0.04 1938.. 0.04 0,06 *0.14 one 2 
1988.... D0.02 D0.001 1939.. D0.001 0.002 D0.02 None 1%— 
1939... D0.61 D0.01 1940.. D0.003 0.008 DO0.02 None 
1940... D0.01 D0.04 1941.. D0.03 D0.01 DO0.09 None —1/16 
t... Tf... t D0.29 None 1%— 


*After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. tNot reported. 
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Earnings & Price Range (LMW) 
Data revised to February 2, 1944 5 
Incorporated: 1916, Virginia. Office: Lima. 40 net 
oe. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in 20 
April. _ Number of stockholders (December 0 
31, 1943) :1,900. $8 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None $4 
Capital stock (no par)........... 211,057 shs 0 
1936 “37 ‘38 39 "40 “41 ‘42 1983 


Business: Third largest manufacturer of steam locomotiy 
Other lines include castings, forgings, boilers, power shovels 
cranes, drag lines, etc., and armaments, including M-4A1 com 
bat tanks and other matériel. 


Management: Principal executives identified with company 
more than 20 years. Have helped develop modern steam loco 
motive building technique. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 3] 
1942, $8.4 million; ratio: 1.4-to-1; cash, $2.2 million. Boo 


’ value of capital stock, $58.81 per share. 


Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments made 1921-28 ix 
clusive, and in 1931, 1937 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Modification of Army tank program (from record 
high level in 1943) should be offset by increasing output o 
locomotives, shoves and cranes. Moderate diversification im 
proves the company’ S postwar prospects, which will largel 
reflect trends in locomotive building. 

Comment: Because of cyclical nature of demand for prod 
ucts, the stock must be considered speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RANGE OF CAPITAL 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1940 1941 2 
Dividends paid.... None None lene, *1.00 $2, 
Range: 
63 83 40 30% 30 32 44 
*Plus stock. 


National Biscuit Company 


Data revised to February 2, 1944 Behe & Price Range (Bl 
Incorporated: 1898, New Jersey. Office: 449 49 
West 14th Street, New York, N. ¥. Annual 30 aa Balai 
meeting: Second Wednesday in March at 20 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None i) 
248.045 she 
(>! 
Common stock ($10 par)...... 6,289,448 shs 
7 4 0 
*Not callable. 1936 3 38 "39 «40 ‘41 “42 1943 


Business: Leading biscuit manufacturer, whose products a 
distributed throughout the U. S. and in Canada. Well in 
tegrated. The milling division supplies 80% of requirements 
50% of packaging supplies are manufactured; delivers 96° 
of output to retailers by motor truck. Better known brand 
include: “Uneeda,” “Nabisco,” “Shredded Wheat” and 
“Wheatsworth.” 

Management: Satisfactory. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decembe 
31, 1942, $35.7 million; ratio: 2.7-to-1. Cash and equivalen 
$30.3 million. Book value, $13.18 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record since 1899. No fixe 
present rate. 

’ Outlook: Longer term trend of unit profit margins has b 
downward, but this has been offset more recently by sharpl! 
rising sales volume. Peacetime business prospects satisfa 
tory. 

Comment: Preferred is an investment equity; the comm 
has appeal for its liberal yield. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.80 Dec. 81 Year Dividends Price 


$0.39 $0.42 $0.51 $0.41 $1.78 $2.00 38% 
0.33 0.39 0.46 0.44 1.62 1:60 33%—1! 
0.35 0.41 0.51 0.49 1.76 1.60 23 
0.40 0.39 0.42 0.48 1.69 1.60 23% 
0.38 0.31 0.33 0.48 1.50 1.20 24% —169 
0.37 0.38 0.338 0.40 1.48 1.60 18%—19 
_, 0.32 0.26 0.29 0.51 $1.38 1.40 16%—13 
0.35 0.33 0.33 1.20 23 


tIncludes $0.13 postwar refund. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION 
Keeps Your Investments Adjusted 


to Changing Conditions 


$8 
$4 
0 
$4 


NE more than ever must the investor be alert to adjust his portfolio to the many new 
factors having a direct bearing on investment values. The increasing tempo of the war, 
the problems involved in the transition from a war economy, the inflation threat, the tax situa- 
tion and the increasing pressure of uninvested surplus funds — these are only a few of the 
factors which must be accurately appraised and the conclusions applied to individual invest- 
am ment policies. 


The investor without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments is like a 
4 mariner without a compass. Few investors have the time or training to plan and supervise their 
“— programs personally and many make the mistake of indiscriminately purchasing securities 
sq without regard to individual objectives. 


Careful Planning Essential 


The investor who follows a planned program under the guidance of experienced investment 
om advisers has the assurance that all new developments and potential influences are being con- 
im stantly appraised with respect to their possible effects on his- individual investment program. 

Changes in investment policy or in specific issues are recommended only after careful study has 
ol@ been made of every pertinent factor. | 


cx Why not follow the example of numerous successful investors and enroll for personal 

“i investment supervision with Financial World Research Bureau? After all, handling invest- 

ments is a business in itself, a supplemental business carried on by the investor for the purpose 

« fm of increasing his income, adding to his principal, and safeguarding his future. No business can 
be successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge and experience are essential to 
its planning and operation if capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


J Clients Renew Year After Year 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal supervisory service is to be found in the 

high rate of renewals year after year. In the past year over 80 per cent of all expiring contracts 

“ll have been renewed and of these clients many have been subscribers to our service continuously 
«fm from five to thirteen years. 


7 Let us help you solve your investment problems as we have helped many others. The fee is 
Surprisingly moderate. 
md Mail this coupon for further information, or better still send us a 
and list of your holdings and let us explain how our Personalized 

Supervisory Service will point the way to better investment results. 
_ FEINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


tpl () Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the Investor.” 


O I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and would like to have you explain whether your 
mom service would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would be for supervision. My objectives are 


Income Capital Enhancement Safety 
= It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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Pacific Finance Corporation of California 


to. _famnings & Price Range (PFN) February 2, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (SWR) 
neorpora porated : . reorgan- 
Cal. 40 ization of St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas Ry. inc 
Finance Building, Los Angeles, “California. 30 Paice as successor to the Texas price RANGE 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. | 20 is Ry., organized 1881). Office: est 
Pid. $24; C, 243; 5% 1 Q $3 Number of stockholders: 294. 
Long-term debt. ..$10,725,000 $2 Capitalization: Funded debt...... $51.991,395 0 
“Preferred stock, 5% cum......+ shs stock 5% non-cum. 98.936 she DEFICIT PER SHARE Ca; 
1996 ‘37°38 “41 “42 1943 Common ‘stock’ ($i00° pati she yp 
*Pfd. A and C stocks redeemed Aug., 1943; 5% pfd., $100 par, redeemable $104. *Not callable. 


Business: Company and subsidiaries normally finance vari- 
ous transactions, principally purchases and sales of automo- 


Business: The “Cotton Belt’s” 1,649 miles of track extend™ 10 
from St. Louis to Fort Worth and other Texas points, wit 


Lake Erie), and from Pittsburgh to connection with Western 
Maryland at Connellsville, Pa. Principal traffic items are 
bituminous coal, approximately 21% of freight revenues; iron 
and steel, 33%; and iron ore, 6%. 

Management: Despite large stockholdings, Pennroad does 
not participate actively in the management. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, December 31, 
1943, $1.5 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and equivalent $2 
million. Book value of capital stock, $133.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid $6 a year 1926 to April, 1931. None 
since. 

Outlook: War traffic is sustaining operations at high levels, 
but dependence upon high cost coal mines limits long term 
possibilities. Value as a bridge line may lead to an “associa- 
tion of interest” with the C. & O. 

Comment: Relatively small amount of stock outstanding 
limits market interest. Operating and balance sheet factors 
place the shares among the more speculative rail equities. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Earned per share...... $1.25 $2.11 D$0.66 $1.59 $1.08 $3.85 $4.19 *$2.48 
Price Range: 

High cccceeeccceeceeee 41% 47% 17% 20% 16% 15 10% 16 
21 8% 6 6 7 6 6% 


*7 months ended July 31. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 


biles. Control passed from Transamerica Corp. to Lockheed branches to Little Rock, Ark. and Shreveport, La. Connects pe 
Aircraft in 1943; latter holds 94 per cent of common stock. with the system of the Southern Pacific, which owns 87.4% " 

Management: ‘Capable and progressive. of the preferred and common stock. tin 

Financial Position: Because of the nature of the business, Management: Operated by bankruptcy trustees since 1936. 
assets other than cash consist mainly of short term receiv- Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31 wg 
ables. As of September 30, 1943, cash totaled $3 million. Book 1942, $5.8 million; cash, including special deposits, $18.1 mil {0 
value of common stock, $13.45 per share. lion. Book value (combined preferred and common) $103.40 pa 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- per share. 
ance. Varying disbursements on common since 1931. Dividend Record: Irregular preferred payments 1909-1914; th 

Outlook: Acquisition by Lockheed stresses new postwar regular, 1922-30; none since. Nothing ever paid on common 
possibilities in financing aircraft purchases but automobile Outlook: Long range growth prospects for the territory oo 
business will probably predominate; normal markets will | served and the Southern Pacific tie-up are favorable operating _, 
continue restricted for the duration. factors. The exceptional volume of traffic of the company’ all 

Comment: Business contraction was accompanied by re- southwestern connections suggest well maintained gross rev™ tic 
tirement of two preferred issues and nearly halving common enues for the duration at least. 
shares (through tenders), largely preserving equity nesi- Comment: Despite operating progress, the shares (a minor °° 
tions. Stocks are normally steady income producers. ity issue) must be regarded as radical speculations. Cle 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. Total Dividends Price Range EARNINGS RECORD OF commen: po 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 

1937 $0 2.95 Earned per share. .D$6.07 D$11.28 D$11.18 psii.53 psi2s 24 $20.23 $2722 In 

1939 0:25 0:32 Oa 034 135 138 on High 15 20 5% 6 5 6 7% §3 

* Ni 3.01 ed lus from 

. eee ° Data revised to February 2, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (SCS) 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 

- > to an Illinois company of similar name 40 t- 

Data revised to February 2, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (PW) tection’ be 
Incorporated: 1916, Pennsylvania, as suc- | 5° Number of stockholders (December 31, 1942): | 10 - sit 
cessor under foreclosure of Wabash 40 Preferred, 1,470; common, 1,836, 0 co 
Pittsburgh Terminal Railway Company, | 30 PRICE RANGE Capitalization: Funded debt........... None h 
incorporated 1904. Office: Wabash Bldg., | 20 “Preference stock $1.60 cum. fu 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting: First Mon- | 10 HO + conv. ($10 Dar) .s.sss..cesee, 106,951 shs 2 
Gay in May. Number of stockholders (De- | 9 $6 Common stock ($1 par).......:. 216,893 shs $m ex 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $18,154,000 AY $2 $0 

. "Capital stock ($100 par)....... 5,000 shs BV et O88 per shane; Sate’ bal 

ital stock i 

Business: A short line, 136 miles, extending from Pittsburgh consisting chiefly of waterproofed, printed paper hoods for 
to Pittsburgh Junction, Ohio (connecting with Wheeling & | C°VeTing pouring lips of bottles. Also makes hand operateiff 


and special machines, leasing the latter to dairy customers#™ to 


Management: Efficient and long connected with business. th 
Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $1.1 million; ratio, 8.0-to-1; cash, $162,589. Book be 
value of preference stock, $21.70 per share. re: 
Dividend Record: Regular preference dividends since issv- ; 
ance in 1936. Varying common payments each year 1923-1! bai 
and in42, None since. ter 
Outlook: Results showed a prenounced downward treniil t},, 
before war restrictions added to operating difficulties. Eas 
ing of material shortages may help, but return to a good th 
earnings basis appears to depend upon developments of neW™ Su 
lines. to 


Comment: Preference stock is a speculative income producet 
Common has lost much of former standing in recent yea mé 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s tPrice Rat 
Total Dividends (N. Y. Cur) 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec 31 

$0.60 $0.60 $0.62 $0.57 $2.39 2. 2%—38 

0.64 0.76 0.63 0.61 2.64 thi 

BOOB. 0.53 0.69 0.47 0.42 2.11 1.80 $e. 
Sere 0.53 0.70 0.50 0.44 2.17 1.80 

reese 0.36 0.03 D0.01 0.04 0.42 0.60 th 

SPT 0.11 0.25 0.27 0.33 0.96 None 

0.11 0.15 0.27 0.72 0.25 4 

0.24 0.22 0.03 None $5 

* Earnings based on present capitalization. ¢On former $5 par stock prior to 19% Wi 
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HOW TO INVEST $3,000 


Concluded from page 13 


) Dividends and the computeg total 
income are based upon regular or well 
established rates, upon total disburse- 


SM ments during 1943, or, in the single 
‘dim case of Burroughs Adding Machine, 
I upon a 20-cent payment to be made 

next month after 15-cent quarterlies 
nd in 1943. Yields range between 4.8 


ith per cent for United Biscuit on an an- 
nual dividend already covered 1% 
times over by earnings for the Sep- 
tember nine months, to 8.9 per cent 


a for Pennsylvania Railroad on 1943 
40M payments very much less than half 
year’s net. 

Margin of coverage. by earnings is 


rym considered reasonably satisfactory in 
all cases and any temporary reduc- 


; tion in disbursements, such as is rec- 
ony OSnized as a possibility in Commer- 
cial Credit, should be of modest pro- 
portions. Meanwhile, the over-all 
‘4mm income of $204.50 on this portfolio of 


,» 98,030 amounts to 6.7 per cent per 


**@@ annum, allowing considerable leeway 
for what might be considered a gen- 
erous return on invested capital. 

; SITUATIONS AVOIDED 


In compiling this list, there has 
been an attempt to avoid both those 
situations which would be seriously 

i hurt should the duration of the war 
3 exceed present indications, and those 
so-called “war babies” which, while 
prospering under the artificial stimu- 
les lus of tremendous volume of special 
production for war, might be expected 
to encounter serious difficulties in 
the postwar readjustment era. It will 
be noted, too, that the companies rep- 
resented in the portfolio have in gen- 
ym ral no major problems in contract 
termination or reconversion, nor do 
they face any especially serious 


soi threats in the form of Government 
WM Surpluses that might be “dumped” 


to compete in their postwar civilian 


cer 
ars Markets, 
wie §=-Vote: This is the first of a series of 
-33 


three articles which set up small 
security portfolios. The second and 
third will consider the investment of 
$5.000 and $10,000, respectively, and 
wil! appear in subsequent issues. 
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DECLARED 


Rate riod 
Acme Wire .......... 
Agnew Surpass Shoe .........50e¢ 
Allegheny -Ludlum Steel 7% 
Alpha Portland ‘Cement oe 
Amer. Auto Insurance........ 25¢ . 
Amer. Bosh 25e .. 
Amer. ao & Cable......... 50c .. 
Amer. & Socket....12%ec .. 
Amer. Home Products........ 20c M 
Amer. Metal Co. 25c .. 
Amer. Paper Goods ........ $1.75 Q 
Amer Radiator & Stand. San. 
Q 
Q 
Do. BD Q 
Amer. Tobacco ......... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Armstrong Cork ...... 25¢ 
$1 
Atlantic Refining ............ 25¢ .. 
Has, 25¢ .. 
Baldwin Locomotive 7% pf..$1.05 8 
Do TH $1.75 Q 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry & Mach..25c .. 
Bliss & oughiin 5% pf..... 87%e 
den Co. ........ 40c .. 
Boss Manufacturing .......... 50¢ .. 
Pine 20c .. 
dd (E. G.) Mfg. $5 pf...$1.25 Q 
Q 
Burroughs Adding Machine...20c Q 
Calif. Elec. Power ........... 10e .. 
Canada Dry Ginger 25e .. 
Canada Northern Power ...... 15e Q 
Carpenter Steel 
Caterpillar Tractor ........... 50e Q 
Central Foundry $5 conv. pf. $1, » Q 
Chain Belt 
Chicago Mail Order ......... ibs a 
Chicago Yellow Cab ......... 25c¢ Q 
Chile COpper eee 
City Ice & Fuel pf. Q 
Colo. Milling & Elev. $3 a 
Columbian Carbon ...........- Q 
Commonwealth Tel. $5 pf...$1.25 Q 
= Q 
Container Corp. ... 
Cook & Varnish........ 3 
Crane Co. 5% 25 Q 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 
Pa Zellerbach $5 pf...... $1.25 Q 
Curtis Publishing pr. pf.. 
Cushman’s Sons 7% pf...... "$1.75 
Deere & Cas 35c Q 
Diamond Match ........... 87%ec .. 
Dominion Stores ............. 10c Q 
Dravo Corp. 6% pf........... Q 
.. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. .. 
25c E 
Fajardo 50e Q 
Federal Bake Shops.......... Q 
Federal Mogul .. 
Ferro Enamel 25c .. 
Freeport Sulphur ...........+ 50e Q 
Fruehauf Trailer 40c .. 
Gorham Ml... 50c .. 
Gossard (H. W.) Co.......... Se .. 
Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea..$1.75... 
Hamilton Cottons, Ltd...... '22%e Q 
Hamilton Watch pf. ....... 1.50 Q 
Harshaw Chem. 4%% pf..$1.12% Q 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ......... $1.25 Q 
Hecla Mining 
Hewitt Rubber ........... ewe Q 
& rdart (N. Y.) 
$1.25 Q 
Tilinois Zine 4 afe 


Mapes Consol. Mfg. .......... 50c 
McGraw-Hill Publish, 20¢ 
Mitehell (J. 8.) $2.50 
Monroe Chemical $3.50 pf...87%ec 
Monsanto Chemical .......... 50c 

Do $4 pf. A & B........ 3 25 
Morse Twist Drill & Mach. .$1.50 
Murphy (G. 75¢ 

Muskogee 6% pf. ........-- $1.50 


20: mm: ©: : CELL: : On: oO :: 
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Pe- - Hidrs of 

Company Rate riod able R 

37%e .. Mar. 1 Feb. 12 

50e .. Feb. 25 . ll 
Nat’l. Cylinder Gas .......... 20c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 14 
Nat’l. Dairy Products ........ 25c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 18 
Nat’l. Rubber Machinery...... 25c .. Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Nat’l. Union Fire Imns...... $1.50 S Feb. 28 Feb. 7 

Casualty.....50e S Mar. 1 Feb. 4 
50c Mar. 10 Feb. 18 
& Queens El. Lt. 
$1.75 .. Mar.14 Feb. 18 
ands ete $1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 4 
N. ¥. State Blec. Gas 
5.10% $1.27% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 4 
Newport News Shipbldg. & : 
FS PR $1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Niagara Share 6% 

$1.50 Q Mar. 31 Mar.17 
Nonquitt $1 .. Mar. 1 Jan, 25 
Noranda Mines ............... $1 .. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Northwestern “Pub. Sv. 7% 

Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 

Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 

Mar. 31 Mar. 18 

-- Mar. 20 Feb. 23 

Q Mar. 20 Feb. 23 

m A -. Feb. 11 Feb. 4 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel...... 5c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
$1 Q.Mar.15 Feb. 29 
Pepperell Mfg. iunneiwauend $2.50 Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Phila. Suburban 20c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 11 

Do 6 cs $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
Pillsbury Flour 25c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 9 
Poor & Co. $1.50 A........ %e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Power one. Gans" Ist pf...$1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 20 

Pratt Rood” .. Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Public Service (Ind.). 25ec Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 

Sa $1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Quaker St. Oil 25e .. Mar.15 Feb. 29 
Reading Co. 4% pf........... 50e Q Mar. 9 Feb. 17 
Regent Knitting Mii 25c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 4 
Reliance Elec. & Eng......... Mar. 28 Mar. 17 
Rubinstein (H.) Cl. 25c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
25¢ Mar. 10 Mar. 1 
Scotten 60 20e .. Feb. 15 Feb. 4 
Gorantomn Lace 50c .. Mar. 14 Feb. 18 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.......... 75e Q Mar.10 Feb. 11 
Sherwin-Williams Phi pf....$1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Sivyer Steel Castings......... 50c Q Feb. 25 Feb. 8 
25c Q Mar. 11 Mar. 1 
Socony - Vacuum 25c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 18 
Se .. Mar. 25 Mar. 1 
Soundview Pulp ............. 50c .. Mar. 4 Feb. 15 

Q Feb. 25 Feb. 15 
South Carolina Pwr. $6 pf...$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Southern Canada — Witeaden 20e Q May 15 Apr. 20 
Southwestern Pub. Serv....... 25¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Southern Calif, Edis. $6 pf. 

Q Mar.15 Feb. 20 
Spiegel, Inc. $4.50 pf..... $1.12% Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons......50e .. Mar. 11 Feb. 29 

ts $1.25 .. May 1 Apr. 15 

og $1.06% .. May 1 Apr. 15 
Standard .. Mar.15 Feb. 15 
Stand. Cap & Seal $1.60 

40e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Standard Oil (Ind.) ......... 25¢ Q Mar.15 Feb. 15 
Standard Oil Ohio........... 50¢c Q Mar. 10 Feb. 29 

Do .. Apr. 15 Mar, 31 

Do 4%% opf....... Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Sterchi Bros. Stores -. Mar.10 Mar. 8 

Do 6% Ist Q Mar. 31 Mar. 22 

Do es .. Mar.10 Mar. 8 
Sullivan Machinery Q Feb. 25 Feb. 15 
Superior Tool & Di .. Feb. 2 Feb, 19 
Swan Finch Oil 2nd pf. Bee 41 Pe 
Swift International .......... 50e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 

50ec E Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Texas Water 6% pf........... 30c Q Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil....... 15e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 10 

5e .. Mar. 1 Feb. 10 

20e .. Mar. 10 28 

Do 5%% $1.37% Q . 15 4 
Union Tank Car............. 50c .. Oy 
Unit Aircraft cv. -$1.25 Q 
United Chemicals $3 Q 
United Shoe Machinery....62%c E 8 
U. 8. 7% pr. pf-..$1.75 Q 
U. 8. Q 

U._S. Playing Card.......... 
Universal Insurance ......... 25e .. 

Wesson & Snowdrift $4 10 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.. 
Westvaco Chiorine Pred .. 
Whitaker Paper .............. $1 Q 
Wilson & Co. $6 pf........... | ae 
Youngstown Sheet Tube...50c .. 
Do 5%% opf........... $1.37% Q 
Accumulated 
Am. & For. Pow. $6 pf....$1.50 . 
Austin Nichols 50. 
Gen, Steel Castings 6% pf...$1.50 . 
rbor Plywood 4%% pf....25¢ 


Kinney (G. R.) 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott % 

New Haven Clock 6%% 

ERS $3.2 
Oxford Paper Co. $5 pf..... $1.25 
Pea Coal 6% pf....... $1.50 
Pitts. Steel 5%% $1.37% 
Uni Gas ..-$3.50 

tock 


$5. pr. pf, $1.50 


DIVIDENDS 
Pay- Hidrs of 
able Record \ 
Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Apr. 1 Feb. 29 Seba 
Feb. 15 Feb. 8 AS 
Mar. 25 Mar. 1 ty 
Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Feb. 23 Feb. 9 ee 
Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Mar. 15 Mar. 1 apie 
Mar. 1 Feb, 19 eae 
Mar. 1 Feb. 4 ie 
Mar. 1 Feb. 
Mar. 1 Feb. 18 sos 
Mar.15 Mar. 3 eis. 
Mar. 31 Feb. 25 “an 
Mar. 1 Feb. 18 pies? 
Feb. Feb. 4 
Mar. Feb. 29 oe 
Mar, Feb. 10 ea 
Mar. Feb. 10 Mee 
Mar, Feb. 10 : 
Mar, Feb. 10 ae 
Mar, Feb. 19 
Mar, Feb. 7 eae 
Mar. Mar. 1 
Mar, Feb. 21 ibs 
Mar, Feb. 15 Zhe 
ar, 
Feb. 7 
Apr. Feb. 25 
Feb. Feb. 8 ; 
Feb. Feb. 1 a 
Feb. Feb. 1 the 
Mar Mar. 20 
Mar Feb. 15 
Feb. Feb. 12 
Mar Feb. 18 ieee 
Feb. Feb. 1 
Mar Feb. 18 
Mar Feb. 19 eas 
Mar Feb. 14 a 
Mar Feb. 14 rik 
Mar Feb. 4 
Mar Feb. 10 Ve 
Mar Feb. 10 ae 
Mar. Feb. 15 er 
Mar Feb. 24 cee 
Apr. Mar. 20 ue: 
Mar Feb. 15 mex. 
Mar Feb. 15 a 
Mar Mar. 1] 
Feb. Feb. 15 
Mar. Feb. 15 
Feb. Feb. 10 
Apr. Mar. 10 ee 
Mar. Feb. 18 
Feb. Feb. 8 
Feb. Feb. 4 Bo 
Mar. Feb. 15 Ne 
Mar Feb. 15 ge 
Mar Feb. 11 Soe 
Mar Feb. 15 eer 
Mar Mar. 1 tee 
Mar Feb. 19 ae 
Feb Feb. 5 Ser 
Mar Feb. 17 ee 
Mar Feb. 17 Bs 
Ma Mar. 1 ny 
Ma Feb. 29 
Mar Feb. 14 
Apr Mar. 10 : 
Mar Feb. 15 
Mar Feb. 15 ve 
Mar Feb. 10 eee 
Sep Aug. 11 5 
Ma Feb. 23 
Apr. Mar. 21 mew 
Feb. Feb. 10 
Apr. Mar. 10 Ae 
Mar. Feb. 11 ee 
Mar. Feb. 11 
Mar. Feb. 15 ae 
Mar. Mar. 18 
Mar. 4 
Mar. Feb. 21 
Mar. Feb. 15 ce. 
Mar. Feb. 19 ee 
Mar, Feb. 19 Ber 
Mar. 1 
Mar Feb. 10 
Feb. 19 Feb. 4 
Mar. 1 Feb. 10 See 
Mar. 1 Feb. 11 Oe 
Mar. 1 Feb. 15 ert 
Apr. 1 Mar. 16 2 
Mar. 10 Feb. 10 
Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
‘Mar. 1 Feb. 10 
Feb. 15 Feb. 7 a) 
Imperial Tobacco (Ca.).......10¢ .. Mar. 31 Feb. 15 
Ingersoll Rand .............$1.50 Mar. 1 Feb. 7 ee 
Intl. Minerals & Chem. 4% ane 
Mar. 30 Mar. 16 |, 
Intl. Silver Co. Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
Jersey Ins. Co. (N. Y.)......90¢ Feb. 17 Feb. 7 TAY 
Kendall $6 pt. pf...........$1.50 Mar. 1 Feb. 10 ae 
Kresge (S. 8.) Co............25¢ Mar. 10 Feb. 29 
Lane Bryant Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Feb. 25 eb. 10 
ncoln Natl. Life Ins........30c = Mar. 10 Feb. 15 
Mar. 10 Feb. 28 
Mar. 1 Feb. 7 
Apr. 1 Mar. 8 10 Feb. 
Mar. 1 Feb. 10 Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Feb. 15 Jan. 27 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
Mar. 1 Feb. 19 a 
1931 Mar. 1 Feb, 15 Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
29 


Sunshine Mining Company 


Texas Gulf Producing Company 


Data revised to February 2, 1944 20 | PRICE RANGE 
incorporated: 1918, Washington. Home office: 
Yakima. Washington. Main office: Kellogg. 
Idaho. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 
April at Yakima. Washington. Number of 
stockholders (January 1, 1942): 9.332. 


Capitalization: Eunded debt.......... 
Capital stock (10 cents par). .1.488. 


Business: Largest domestic silver producer; lead, antimony, 
gold and copper are also recovered. Owns 223 acres in Sho- 
shone County, Idaho. Proven reserves are not extensive. 
Also operates a manganese property at Lake Crescent, Wash., 
and a zinc-lead-copper mine in Colorado for the Metals Re- 


serve Co. 


Management: Appears to be taking advantage of present 
favorable conditions for the silver producers. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1942, $2.5 million; ratio, 5.4-to-1; cash, $1.5 million; gov- 
ernment bonds, $769,436. Book value of capital stock, $2.65. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in every year since 1927; 
prior thereto not reported. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Silver production has been cut by labor shortages 
and by increased emphasis on antimony, zinc, lead and cop- 
per. Artificial and political nature of silver price structure 
injects a highly speculative factor in company’s status. 

Comment: Stock carries above-average speculative risks, 
even for a mining equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 a. » Dec. 31 Year Dividends Price aa 
$0.51 $0,50 $0.84 63 $2.25 24%—12 
0.95 0.93 0. 0.89 3.63 3.00 224%— 9 
BREN 0.68 0.64 0.69 0.44 2.45 2.20 14%— 8 
er 0.45 0.49 0.59 0.60 2.18 1.60 11%— 7 
| ees 0.45 0.41 0.39 0.57 1.82 1.60 10%— 7% 
0.47 0.33 0.21 0.34 1.85 1.30 9 
0.19 6.24 0.14 0.12 0.69 0.55 3 
0.11 0.13 0.10 she 0.45 7%— 3% 


Data revised to February 2, 1984 comings & Price Range (TR) 


Incorporated: 1931, Delaware, to succeed | 8 PnICE RANGE 
Nat Hunter Produ ucing Company. Office: 6 
Oil & Gas Building, Houston, Texas. Annual 4 ral 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in ‘March. 2 

of stockholders (December 31, 1943): rt) 
Funded debt........... 1 EARNED PER SHAR’ 
Preferred stock (Bee note) $1 
Capital stock (no par)........... 888,147 shs 


Note: 50,000 shares of no par preferred 1936 '37 "38°39 ‘40 “41 “42 1943 
authorized but not issued. 


Business: A small crude oil producer with principal prop- 
erties in the Barbers Hill field of Texas Gulf Coast. Crude out- 
put in 1942 totalled 1,503,489 barrels. About 90% of produc- 
tion is sold to Atlantic Refining Company under contract ex- 
piring November 1, 1945. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1943, $714,350; ratio, 6.6-to-1; cash, $455,862. Book value of 
capital stock, $5.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Cash dividends have been paid in each year 
from 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Under new management, installed in 1941, im- 


- proved accounting policies have been adopted, new leases 


acquired, royalties purchased and reserves increased. Earn- 
ings will depend on crude oil prices, and results of property 
developments. 

Comment: Capital stock carries the risks common to small 
units in the crude oil field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL oe 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 81 Dividends 


1987 54 0.10 2 
1938........ 0.72 0.15 S%— 2% 
eee owe coe 0.538 0.20 5%— 
1940........ eee glee ees 0.37 0.20 4%— % 


“Nine months. 


James Talcott, Inc. 


Data revised to February 2, 1944 ee & Price Range (TLC) 


incorporated: 1914, New York. as successor 20 
of business established 1854 by James 


Talcott. Office: 225 Fourth Avenue, New a 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting. First Wednes- 5 


day in April. Approximate number of 0 $2 
stockholders (December 31, 1941): Preferred. EARNED PER SHAne $1, 
500; common, 1,100. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *None $1 
+Preferred stock 5%% cum. $2 

participating ($50 29,235 shs 1936 "37 "38 °39 “42 1943 
Common etock ($9 par).......... 822,056 shs 


*Short term bank loans December 31, 1941, $6.7 million. fRedeemable on and 
after January 1, 1941, at $55 a share. Entitled to non-cumulative participating 
dividends on an amount by which 18% of net earnings shall have one year’s 
cumulative dividends presently outstanding preferred. 


Business: Conducts a general factoring business, chiefly the 
financing of receivables, investigation of credits and making 
of advances to manufacturers and merchants (primarily tex- 
tile) such advances usually being of a short term nature. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1942, 
$5.4 million; ratio: 1.4-to-1. Cash $3.3 million. Book value 
of common, $12.79 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments, 1936 to date. Initial 
10-cent payment on common, January 2, 1937. 

Outlook: Earnings depend upon general economic condi- 
tions, especially in the textile trade, where war time develop- 
ments have created a high rate of activity. 

Comment: Preferred qualifies as a medium grade income 
investment. Common is a business cycle speculation. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year Dividends Price Range 
$0.44 $0.34 $0. $0. t$1 Ni 


© 
we 


0.41 0.37 0.26 DO0.03 01 $0.70 15%— 6% 
 _ See 0.16 0.02 0.08 D1.44 D118 0.60 9 5 
D0.13 D0.385 0.63 0.58 0.50 4 
ae 0.24 0.18 0.18 0.1 0.79 0.40 6 —4 
_ Ree 0.28 0.36 0.32 0.35 1.31 0.60 85% 
_. eee 0.34 0.32 0.44 ge 1.84 0.50 5%— 4 
0.26 0.26 0.23 0.50 8%— 5% 


*Based on present capitalization. ‘tAfter surtax; quartérly earnings are before tax. 


Twin Coach Company 


Data revised to February 2, 1944 
Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, to succee 
Fageol Motors Co., organized in 1916. a 20 PRICE RANGE 
850 W. Main St., Kent, 0. Annual meeting: =a 
Second Monday in April. Number of stock. § 10 
holders (December Si, 1942): about 3,000. | 0 
Capitalization: *Subsid. Equip’t. . .$1,979,609 $2 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 472,500 shs 


* Guaranteed by parent company up to 20%. 1936 ‘37 °38 "39 "40 "41 ‘42 1943 


Business: Normally manufactures specialized transporta- 
tion equipment consisting largely of 20- to 58-passenger 
Diesel-electric buses which are used almost exclusively for 
intra-city transportation. Also makes gasoline trolley coaches. 

Management: Company is managed by the founding Fageol 
family. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $2.9 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $629,100. Book 
value of stock, $8.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments made at various rates 
since 1934. 

Outlook: Production of buses suspended since July, 1943, 
and resumption in 1944 not contemplated. Facilities are devoted 
entirely to production of aircraft materials. Postwar prospects 
for replacement business appear good. 

Comment: The stock represents a highly specialized divi- 
sion of the motor vehicle industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Range 
$0.21 $0.38 $0.56 $0.62 $1.71 $1.4 
0.35 0.56 0.28 0.30 *1.40 0. 85 
0.05 0.08 D0.09 0.30 0.34 0.10 
tes 0.12 0.62 0.19 0.47 1.40 0.50 12 
6.16 0.29 0.36 0.37 1.18 0.70 13%— 6% 
0.49 0.32 0.27 0.42 1.50 0.75 9%— 4% 
0.37 0.48 0.30 D0.07 1.08 6.50 5% 


= 


* After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. 
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COUNCIL TO FOSTER 
TRADE WITH CHINA 


fter ten months of preliminary 
A study the China-American Coun- 


cil of Commerce and Industry has 
been organized, with its objective an- 
nounced as the fostering of American 
business with China in that country’s 
postwar development. 

The council is headed by Thomas 
J. Watson, president of International 
Business Machines Corporation, as 
chairman of the board, and Col. Rich- 
ard C. Patterson Jr., former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, presi- 
dent. Other officers include Charles 
R. Hook, president American Rolling 
Mills Company, and Walter S. Mack 
Jr., president Pepsi-Cola Company, 
vice presidents; James G. Blaine, 
president Marine Midland Trust 
Company, treasurer. 


APPLIANCE 


Concluded from page 9 


companies in the household appliance 
group. Estimates of the time re- 
quired for complete changeovers 
range from three to six’ months. 
Longer periods will be required by 
makers of heavier equipment. 

Leaders of the group producing 
lighter equipment and devices for in- 
dustrial consumers include the Square 
D Company, makers of precision in- 
struments, electrical devices and sup- 
plies and of custom-built electrical ap- 
paratus, and Black & Decker, manu- 
facturers of portable motors and of 
motordriven tools. The shares of 
both companies are traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange. An- 
other in the group, Emerson Electric, 
is closely allied with the household 
appliance division, for its principal 
normal products were electric motors 
for refrigerators, oil burners and 
vacuum cleaners, as well as for busi- 
Ness machines, car heaters and for 
small industrial appliances. Its 
shares are traded on the New York 
Curb Exchange. 

The principal manufacturer of 
household and commercial refrigera- 
tors, Nash Kelvinator, normally pro- 
duced 15 per cent of the output of 
the entire industry, and also manufac- 
tures air conditioning appliances, gas 
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and electric ranges and heaters. Its 
position in the auto field and estab- 
lished avenues for distribution of its 
products give an encouraging cast to 
its prospects for sharing fully in the 
postwar market for household appli- 
ances. 

McGraw Electric’s postwar out- 
look is well defined. Its “Buss” 
(fuses and plugs), ‘Toastmaster’, 
and “Wafflemaster’” are valuable 
trade names which have lost none of 
their appeal to the civilian user be- 
cause of wartime scarcity. 

Another in the household appliance 
field which likewise has few reconver- 
sion problems and has an established 
trade position is Servel, Inc., maker 
of fuel-driven and electrical refrigera- 
tors, air conditioners and water heat- 
ers. Eureka Vacuum Cleaner and 
Easy Washing Machine also should 
be in position to do well once the re- 
strictions on civilian distribution are 
lifted, but the prospects for Maytag, 
from the investor’s viewpoint at least, 
are not so obvious. Its prewar rec- 
ord was rather drab, and its participa- 
tion in the war production has not 
worked out very profitably. 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: Months to Devember 31 31 


Bethlehem Steel 8.57 6.32 
Coca-Cola International ............ 96 29.94 
Freeport Sulphur .................. 3.10 3.05 
3.98 3.81 
Lone Star Cement. 2.83 3.63 
Mathieson Alkali Works............. 1.34 1.26 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke.......... 2.54 D0.33 
Petroleum Corp. of Amer............ 6.33 0.31 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco........... 1.85 1.98 
U. 8. Pipe & Foundry.............. 2.31 2.38 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube.......... 4.31 5.66 
9 Months to December 3! 
Amer, Type Founders............... 1.23 1.34 
1.26 1.55 
U. 8, Indus 4.13 2.30 
1.50 0.73 
8 Months to December 3! 
6 Months te December 31 
Carpenter Steel 1.83 2.00 
Obl. 2.43 1,50 
Penn Valley Crude Oil.............. D0.08 D0.16 
Standard Products 0.87 0.40 
3 Months to December 31 
Amer. Steel Foundries.............. 0.56 0.58 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale............. 0.68 0.91 
Harshaw Chemical ...........-...+5 0.40 0.50 
Outboard Marine ............+0.e005 0.97 1.74 
Seeman Brothers ..........6..e+2+5- 0.80 1.06 
12 Months to November 30 

5 Months to November 30 
Atlas Plywood 0.79 
3 Months to November 30 
dian Industrial Alcohol ........ 0.13 0.12 
Nestle;Le Mur a0.62 
12 Months to November 27 
Craddock-Terry Shoe 5.14 11.15 

Lakey & Machine.......... 0.30 D0.05 
52 Weeks to October 30 
Morrell (John) 3.62 3.97 
12 Months to September 30 
Black-Clawsom 3.33 3.89 
Natl, Shirt Shops of Del........... 2.95 2.89 


a—Class “‘A’’ stock. 
D—Deficit. 


INTERESTING 


FREE 


BOOKLETS 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the booklets listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firm by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY MEANS 
Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest insured savings 


the Southwest whese 
current dividend is 3%. 


41 CONNECTICUT STOCKS 

Including their record ef dividend payments over 
the past 30 years. This y= includes the stocke 
of cempanies in existence for perieds ranging up 
to 150 years—many with unbreken dividend record 
100 years. Offered by N. Y. S. E. 
euse. 


UNIQUE INFLATION HEDGES 

An informative study of forty leading investment 
eompanies with a ssien of the opportunity 
afforded by this of providing 
hedge in an by 
New York Stock hy firm. 


A BOND INVESTMENT—PLUS 

Description of an unusual fund, holding a managed 
portfolio of selected medium and lower-grade 
bonds, which provides an opportunity for prefit 
as well as stable income. Offe a lea 
underwriter of registered open end investment 
company securities. 


MARKET'S TECHNICAL POSITION 
Review of the technical action of the stock market 
during the past year, with a discussion of future 
trends, included in latest bulletin of a N.Y.S.B. 
member firm. 


KNOW-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 

Descriptive leaflet of a new Handy Record Book 
for investors—simplifies recording of capital _— 
and losses—12 important features outlined 

= keep your investment records in erode» 3 
order. 


“ROCK ISLAND” REORGANIZATION 

A study of the status of the various bond issues 
of the 0, Rock Island & Pacific based on the 
possibility of an este consummation of the reor- 
ganization of this important carrier. Prepared by 
a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


ODD LOT TRADING 
An interesting booklet (just completely revised 
and brought up-to-date) which explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot trading for both large and 
small investor. Offered by N.Y.S.B. member firm. 


AIRLINES—TODAY AND POSTWAR 

Colorful brochure of the present and future of the 

leading airlines of the United States with separate 

on each of the eighteen leadin 
Offered by one of the largest N.Y.S.E. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 

This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awakes the aoe sleeping 
forces in — own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstac’ with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings may 
be had in the privacy of your own home. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. for secretaries whe wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 

A new erasure shield styled to “catch its own 

dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 

cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
on business letterhead. 
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Federal Reserve Reports 


1944 1 
(000,000 omitted) 


Jan. 26 
Total Commercial Loans..... 6,369 
Total Brokers’ Loans........ 1,554 
Other Loans for Securities... . 579 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 36,585 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 2,801 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 34,813 
Total Time Deposits .......... 6,289 
Monetary Factors 
Total Reserves (F. R. System).. 20,124 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits.... 62.4% 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 16,907 
Reserve Credit - 12,385 
Total Money in Circulation. 20,387 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)..... 1,265 
New Financing (domestic bonds) 9. 


Jan. 19 


Jan. 27 


Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 


1944 
Jan. 29 Jan. 22 
PROGRES 43,365 37,828 
Grains & Grain Products....... 58,857 57,442 
c. i 101,009 98,888 
Price Indicators 
1944 
Feb. 1 Jan, 25 
(At New York unless indicated 
otherwise) 
Aluminum, per ib... *$0.15 *$0.15 
Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... *$0.0935 *$0.0935 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb....... *0.09 3% *0.09 % 
Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. *1.31% *1.31% 
Cotton, middling, per lb........ 0.2113 *0.2093 
Copper, electrolytic, per Ib..... *0.12 *0.12 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. ‘*1.11 *1.11 
Flour, std. Spring pts., bbl... *3.75 *3.75 
Iron, ‘No. 2, Philadelphia, foun- 
dry, per *25.84 *25,84 
Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 1.00% 0.99% 
Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 1.47% 1.47% 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh, perton *34.00 *34.00 
Steel, scrap, Pittsburgh, heavy 
Sugar, granulated, per lb...... *0.0560 *0.0560 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel.. *1.86% *1.86% 


*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 


*0.0864 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 1935-39 = 100 


280 


220 


af 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943} Jan. Feb. me May Jun. Jul. 


Trade Indicators 


1 
Week Ended 

Feb. 1 Jan. 25 

{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 4,524 4,532 

§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 99.8 99.4 

Total Car Loadings (Cars)..... 811,062 798,722 

*?Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 4,409 4,389 

tMotor Fuel Stocks (bpls.).... 81,085 79,763 

tGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 90,123 91,727 
Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index 

131 commodities, (1928 — 100) 112.47 112.49 

Jan. 22 Jan. 15 

{Bank Clearings, New York City 5,578 4,559 

{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,613 5,140 

+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 2,108 2,125 


*Daily average. 
following week. 


+000 omitted. 
1000,000 omitted. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds 


—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales CTER OF TRADING——————_- Average Value of 
30 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of Noof No.Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1944 Industrials R.R.s Uvtiities Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds’ N.Y.S.E. 
Jan. 27.. 186.59 35.63 22.19 47.95 595,190 818 252 316 250 12 1 98.67 $9,878,600 
28.. 137.19 36.64 22.47 48.28 618,650 797 446 155 196 14 2 98.80 13,849,70 
29.. 187.15 36.08 22.55 48.30 345,310 632 269 146 217 11 1 98.89 7,798,300 
31.. 137.40 36.36 22.57 48.45 623,340 791 353 224 214 23 2 98.99 14,529,000 
Feb. 1.. 187.45 36.34 22.63 48.47 855,390 847 387 253 207 23 4 99.16 18,161,900 
2.. 137.08 36.80 22.57 48.52 903,450 880 317 310 253 39 99.24 20,739,700 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 1, 1944 
Sh Closi N 
STOCK: Traded Jan. 28" Feb.’ Change STOCK: Traded Jan. 25" 
International Tel. & Tel..... 109,100 12% 13% +1 Morris & Essex R.R......... 32,200 2334 25 
Engineers Pub. Service..... 81,600 10% 113% +1% United Corporation ........ 31,600 1% 1% 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio R.R..... 47,100 7% 8% 8 +1% Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 28,500 12% 123% 
Radio Corp. of America.... 44,100 934 9% +% Rustless Iron & Steel........ 28,100 18 19% 
Southern Pacific ........... 41,500 273% 27%  ..... 27,400 53 5234 
United Gas Improvement.... 38,500 2% 24 = — Farnsworth Telev. & Radio.. 27,300 13% 13% 
35,700 393% 40% +1% United Corporation pf....... 26,700 36% 344 
Burroughs Adding Mach.... 34300 12% 13 + % Studebaker Corp. ..... wees 26,500 145 14% 
Delaware, Lack. & West’n.. 33,900 7% 8 + % Amer. & Foreign Power.... 25,500 5% 55% 
Am. & Foreign Power, 2d. pf. 32,700 17% 18% + % ! Lehigh Coal & Navigation... 25,200 834 91 


32 


§As of beginning of the 
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oe $10,763 $9,738 I 
6,349 6,149 = f 
1,432 567 
she 590 342 a 
ia 36,352 28,564 260 
a> 20,120 20,952 = I 
12,419 5,992 200 
4 7 
160 
1943 
Jan. 30 140 
164,046 
ee 33,706 \ 
45,284 
11,483 
335,550 80 0 
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The Most Common Fault of the 
Average Investor 


is that he thinks in terms of quick speculative profits instead of concentrating upon the building up 
of a well-balanced investment program designed primarily for liberal income and substantial safety 
but possessing also a satisfactory measure of longer-term profit possibility. 


If in your own investment experience you have reached the point where you recognize the folly and 
futility of your earlier conceptions of proper procedure in handling your savings, you will now 
agree with FINANCIAL WORLD that your surplus funds should be intelligently invested, not used 
fer gambling plunges in the dark. 


AN INVESTMENT SERVICE-PLUS 


It will be particularly to your advantage to make regular use of the “INVESTMENT SERVICE 
SECTION”—one of the most popular features of our magazine. This section is proving especially 
valuable to thousands of FINANCIAL WORLD subscribers who are primarily interested in liberal 
income yield, without sacrificing that measure of safety which prudence dictates. 


The “INVESTMENT SERVICE SECTION” contains also recommendations made primarily for mar- 
ket appreciation. The “Selected Recommendations” that appear therein may be held until we with- 
draw them, at which time we publish the reason for our action. ' 


Remember, this 4-page “INVESTMENT SERVICE SECTION” appears in each issue of FINANCIAL 
WORLD and is so complete that this section alone represents a really comprehensive investment 
service. It tells you when and what to sell as well as when and what to buy. If you make adequate 
use of this single feature of our magazine, you should benefit in a way that will make the $15 cost 
of a yearly subscription trivial indeed. 


We stress the “INVESTMENT SERVICE SECTION” simply because this popular feature is being used so successfully by 
many of our extremely busy subscribers. They realize its value when used in the manner outlined by our editors, par- 
ticularly when they lack the time to read our entire magazine each week. 


THIS MAY APPLY TO YOU 


If you are the studious type of investor who prefers to make his own decisions rather than follow the recommenda- 
tions of some one else, the many informative articles and analyses that appear in FINANCIAL WORLD each week, and 
the up-to-date stock ratings and data contained in each monthly issue of our “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF 
LISTED STOCKS,” will prove of constant help to you in making more intelligent decisions than you are likely to make 


otherwise. 


FINANCIAL WORLD is not only a dependable investment guide, enthusiastically endorsed by a multitude of satisfied 
investors, but now surpasses its own previous outstanding record for downright helpfulness and value to the small as 
well as the larger investor. Why not subscribe today and thus prepare to improve your investment status now and in 
the post-war period? It will cost you far more NOT to subscribe than to do so. 


DO YOU KNOW WHICH OF YOUR STOCKS 
: WILL BENEFIT BY PEACE? 


Our “Junior Factograph Manual of 100 Peace Stocks” contains a recently revised “Factograph” of each of 100 companies 
we have selected as outstanding beneficiaries of peace. Each “Factograph” gives many highly essential facts with which 
the average investor is not familiar, also a new 7-year chart of earnings, dividends and price range. Send $1 today for 
the book alone, or add but 25 cents to your subscription payment. 


FINANCIAL WORLD Feb. 9 
86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. 
For enclosed $15, please enter my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, including “INDEPENDENT 


APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS,” your Securities Advice Privilege as per rules and an immediate survey of 
my 20 securities. (Limited to New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) 


NAME 


(Include Number of Your Postal Zone) 
) Add $2.95 for large new book of over 1,900 “Factographs.” Price alone, $3.85. Add 25 cents for “Factogra hs of 100 
Premier Peace Stocks” or remit $1 for this Junior Factograph Manual alone. Add 50 cents for “11-Year Record of 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Stock Exchange Common Stocks.” Price alone, $1. Add 25 cents 
for “10-Year N. Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation.” 


C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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Sure, that Saturday night pay en- 
velope’s bulging. But let me tell you 
something, brother, before you spend 
a dime . . . That money’s mine too! 


I can take it. The mess out here. 
And missing my wife and kid. 

What I can’t take is you making 
it tougher for me. Or my widow, if 
that’s how it goes. And brother, it 
will make it tough—if you splurge 
one dime tonight. You’re making 
money. More money than there’s 
stuff to buy. Money that can sock 
the cost of living to kingdom come 
—if you blow it! So hang on, till the 
job’s done. On to every last dime 
—till the squeal means a hole in the 
seat of your pants! , 

You’re working . . . and I’m fight- 
ing ... for the same thing. But you 
could lose it for both of us—without 
thinking. A guy like you could start 
bidding me right out of the picture 
tonight. And my wife and kid. There 
not being as much as everybody’d 
like to buy—and you having the 
green stuff. But remember this, 
brother—everything you buy helps 
to send prices kiting. Up. UP. AND 


UP. Till that fat pay envelope can’t 
buy you a square meal. 


Stop spending. For yourself. Your 
kids. And mine. That, brother, is 
sense. Not sacrifice. 


Know what I'd do with that dough 
. .. if I’d the luck to have it? 


I’d buy War Bonds—and, God, 
would J hang on to them! (Bonds 
buy guns—and give you four bucks 
for your three!) . . . I'd pay back 
that insurance loan from when Mol- 
lie had the baby . . . I’d pony up for 
taxes cheerfully (knowing they’re 
the cheapest way to pay for this war) 
.,- - ’d sock some in the savings 
bank, while I could . . . I’d lift a load 
off my mind with more life insurance. 

And I wouldn’t buy a shoelace 
till I'd looked myself square in the 
eye and knew I couldn’t do without. 


(You get to knowin’—out here— 
what you can do without.) 


I wouldn’t try to profit from this 
war—and I wouldn’t ask more for 
anything I had to sell—seeing we’re 
all in this together. 


I’ve got your future in my rifle 
hand, brother. But you’ve got both 
of ours, in the inside of that stuffed- 
up envelope. You and all the other 
guys that are lookin’ at the Main 
Street shops tonight. 


Squeeze that money, brother. It’s 
got blood on it! 


Use it up . . . wear it out, comes 


make it do...or do without KEE 


A United States war message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 
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